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Patrons: The QUEEN aud the ROYAL FAMILY 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE, 

NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, Saturday, Nov. 16, at 8. 

The following Scholarships will be competed for as under :— 

On Saturday, Dec. 21, the Westmoreland, for female candidates between the ages of 17 
and 20. Vocalists. Last day for receiving names, Thursday, November 21. 

On Monday, Dee. 23, the Thalberg, for female candidates between the ages of 14 and 21. 
Pianists. Literary examination on Saturday, December 21. Last day for receiving names 
Saturday, Nov. 23. 

Certificates of birth must be produced. 

For prospectus, &c., apply to 


pian ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
These Examinations for the Diploma of Licentiate (L.R.A.M.) have been fixed to take 
place January 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. Last day for receiving names November 15, Syllabus 
upon application. 








OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, 8.W. 
ncorporated by Royal Charter, 1883, 
President Ht H. THE Prince OF my peo K.G. 
Director—Siz GrorGe Grove, D.C.L., am D. 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT on THURSDAY, November 14th, at 7.30. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. HARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES and 
DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place on 7th "NOVEMBER at 3 o'clock. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON A MUSECAL SUBJECT.—Adjudicator, W. H. Cummings, Esq. 
The Academical Board will award in December the Gold Medal of the College for = 
best Essay on the followin subject: ‘‘On the rag are Merits of the Existing Systems 
of Musical Notation.” All MSS. must be sent to the College, addressed to the Secretary, 
on or before November 20th, subject to the Regulations, which may be had on application. 
By order of the Academical Board, 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 


Geovrsees OF ORGANIST S&. 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed Arrang ts for the Session, 1889-90. 


November 12, 1889 ... Conversazione, 
December 3 ,,_ ... Lecture. 
January 7, 1890... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 








pe a. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
Po 9 ,, .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 10 ,, .. Distribution of Diplomas. 
e 14 ,, ... A.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 
» 15 ,, .. A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 16 ,, ... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 17 ,  ... Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, ... Lecture. 
March 4 5s ww. Lecture. 
April 14 ,, +... Annual Dinner. 
May wT % Lecture. 
June Ss a Lecture 
July 1 , Lecture. 
July ae F.C.9. Examination (Paper Work). 
* we i F.C.O,. Examination (Organ Playing). 
*» ae F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
*9 10% os Distribution of Diplomas. 
99 22 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” 23 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
fey) 24 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 
” 31 «» Annual General Meeting. 
Bloomsbury, E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





EMORIAL HALL (Licensed for Music), 
FARRINGDON STREET (Ludgate Hill End). 





The LARGER and SMALLER HALLS?(s.ating about 1,520 and 5CO respectively) TO 
LET for CONCERTS, &c. 
Apply to the Secrerarr, 





Cel MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 


to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hail Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts, 


CRYSTAL PF. PALACE.—_MADAME NORDICA will sing and 

MADAME ANNA FALK-MEHLIG will play at the SATURDAY CONCERT, 
on November 9th, at 3. The programme will include Overture ‘* Benvenuto Cellini ® 
(Berlioz) ; Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5 in E flat (Beethoven) ; Symphony 
in F (H. Goetz) ; ; Rhapsody in A and D (E. Lalo) and re following Solos for Pianoforte 
(a) Impromptu (Schubert); (b) ‘‘ La Campanella” (Liszt), Conductor Mr, August 
Manns. Seats numbered 2s. 6d. Unnumbered ls. 








OYAL AQUARIUM.—The Most Fashionable, Popular, and 
Select Entertainment in London. Duaily, at 3 and 8. Unrivalled Variety Enter- 
sainment in addition to Beckwith’s Aquatic Entertainments, the Cannibals from Terra 
Del Fuego, Frank P. Slavin (the Champion of Australia), Samson (the Strongest Man in 
the World), &c., &c., at intervals. Open 12:0 close 11:30. 





ADAME SE re A PATTI will epositively make 

ER LAST APPEARANCE IN ENGL. 

Previous to her departure for America at 

Mr. KUHE’S LAST GRAND CONCERT, ROYAL — HALL, 
On MONDAY EVENING, November 18, at 8 
Artists: Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Alice Gomez, and "Madame Antoinette 

Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. "Max Heinrich. Solo ges Miss Kuhe. Solo 
violin, Mdlle. Marianne Eissler. ey? oy Madlle: Clara Kissler. Full orchestra (con- 
ductor, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz). Boxes, £22s. to 255s. Tickets, 12s. 6d., 103. 6d., 7s., 5s., 
3s., and admission 2s., of N. Vert, at Co Royal Albert Hall, usual agents, and at St. 
James’s Hall. N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W 


HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Mr. Henschel, Conductor. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. Fourth Season, 1889-’90, 


Programme of the Sag Concert, THURSDAY EVENING next, November 14th 
at 8:30:—Suite in D (J. S. Bach), "Symphony in G (No. 13 of Breitkopf’s eo 
(Haydn), Overture to ‘‘Egmont” (Beethoven), Symphony in C Minor (No. 1, Op. 68) 
(Brahms). Full Orchestra. Subscriptions :—Sofa Stalls, £1 15s.; Area and Balcony Stalls, 
£1. Single Tickets 7s. Zz +» 48., 2s., and Is., of N. ” Vert, the usual agents, and at St. 
James's Hall, N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


ESSIAH, ORATORIOS, AND CONCERTS. 
Mlle. LOUISE *DOTTI at LIBERTY for above from December 16 until connie d 2. 
Apply to Secretary, Mozart Chambers, Northumberland-avenue, London, W. 











ESSIAH, ORATORIOS, AND CONCERT 

Madlle. ZELIE p—E LUSSAN is at LIBERTY to ACCEPT seukGeiberss 
for the above between December 9 and January 2, 1890.—Apply to Secretary, Mozart 
Chambers, Northumberland-avenue London, W.C, 





ESSIAH, ORATORIOS, AND CONCERTS. 

Mr. REGINALD GROOME, the favourite tenor, is at LIBERTY to ACCEPT 
ENGAGEMENTS for the above from December 16th. —Apply to Secretary, Mozart 
Chambers, Northumberland-avenue, London, W.C. 





I8s BEATA FRANCIS at LIBERTY for ORATORIO 
and CONCERTS.—Apply to Secretary British and Foreign Musical Agency, 
Mozart Chambers, Northumber! nhaveute, London, W.C. 


e+ = 2 of Oo 8 @4@4-4:43 £: 827.6 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
The OFFICES of the GUILD are NOW at BURLINGTON HALL, Savile-row, W. 











COMPETITIONS. 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andante 
or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred), 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for : paweral 
use, taking about five minutes in performance. Words to be selected from authorised 
version. 

The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the io Peeper of the Guild. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right to withhold the prizes should neither 
Authem nor Organ Piece be considered of sufficient merit. 

The Conpetiionn is open to Associates and Members of the Guild only, and will close 


3ist Janua: 80. 

The o NER EXAMINATION for F. Gld, 0. will take place on the 21st and 22nd 
JANU 

For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 


J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec, ; 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) .................. £) 2 0 
13. do. — "ee smens Ee? 9 
2 «od. et sm Lapbuvtapbaeevicbeos 115 0 
52 dad». BO. |. aeester acces 330 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON RoApD, FutuHam, S.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hin, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 





Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WIMPOLE ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. 





TENORS. VIOLIN. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. Signor LUIGI MEO, 
All communications to be addressed to Solo Violinist, 


40, FincHuey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
Mr. IVER McKAY, 


Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, MitNeR Square, Lonpon, N. 


Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


c/o E. Ivimgy, BEeTHOVEN HovsE, 
WoopGranGE Rp., Forest Gate, E. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Ou.p TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLInNaToN, N. 














**Popiars,” HampsTeaD HILL Garpens, 
HAMPSTEAD 
Pupils visited and received. NW, 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: Mr. Witson Newron, 
THE Hitz, Pourygy, 











PIANOFORTE. 
Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is so to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes’’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GROVE GARDENS, HANovER Garz, N.W. 








Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BetsizE Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F. A. ScowaB, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 











Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLInGe AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, RepBuRN STREET, TEDWORTH SQuarE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH HowsE, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Frnsspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, BLoomssBury SquarE, Lonpon, W.C. 




















BARITONES, 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, CorK STREET. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINIvty COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








TEACHERS. 


Miss M. SYNGE, 


Piairst, Composer, and Accompanist, 





Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.): 


8, SHrewsBury Roap, Bayswater, W, 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 

Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
— under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied. 





34, BLoomsBury Square, W.C, 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HI, W. 











Mr. HIRWEN JONES, ; 
Is open to Accept Engagements for Oratorio, 
Ballads, and Opera, 


Address—31, NorrinGHAM Puacs, W. 


CONTRALTOS. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CreEscaNt, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork STREET, W. 


Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuise Roan, KENSINGTON. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, Sepamoor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLK Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucuEss Roap, Ep@BasTon, BIRMINGHAM. 


























Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers 
torios, Concerts, &c., » 


30, Lancaster Roan, Norrine HIb1, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, Guoucester Piace, Dorset Square, N.W. 

















Mr. W. WANDESFORBDE, 
RocHesteR Hovusz, Brook GREEN, 
NDON, W, 











The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 

121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








GUITAR. 


NEY PRATTEN, 
Madame SID GUITARISTE, 


Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset STREET, PorrmaNn Squakreg, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,”’ 10s. 6d. 








Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W. 











HARP. 





| Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 


49, Esury Street, Betaravia, S.W. 





Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heatey’s Acency,’’ Lonpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEAtey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwIcK STREET, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strezt, W. 




















Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Brtsize Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Sree, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrezet, W. 
Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIES won 2, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
— 7 10a, Warwick Srrzzt, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst,), 
‘Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick Street, Recent Sraest, W. 
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UNIOR MUSIC MASTER WANTED.—He must be able 

to teach piano well, to play harmonium in church, to train choir in school of gentle- 
men’s sons, and to help a very little in teaching in said school, Will have much time at 
disposal, but must take share in out-school duty. Youth no objection if quite efficient 
athletics; high recommendation. State salary to D.D., c/o Reginald Berkeley, 29, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 











EW FAST & NGs Fos ee 
By W. W. PEARSON, 
"Tis Morn (Edward Oxenford) ... ... 98d, | Welcome, Young Spring ... a ‘i 
The River... 6 wP su 3d, | The Oyster Dredgers ad ial we 
HUMOROUS PART SONGS. 
Three Doughtie Men (34th thou.) ... 3d. | The Snow-white Doe pe jae — & 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste ... ae .. 4d. | Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) .., o<« a 
Three Children Sliding (6th thou.) ..._3d.|TheCarrionCrow .. ..  ..  .. Sd. 
CHORUSES FOR §. A. T. B. 
With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. 
The Iron Horse ‘ait te ant 4d.!The Ocean... ao aie on ae 
Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) ... 4d. | The Ironfounders (28th thou.) ... a’ 


Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 
HE MUSICIAN: <A Quide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


Times.— A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we bave a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 


Saturday Review.—"‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 


Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘*‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fro 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. — MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums, 
VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
CORNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 


Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. 











Automatic Instruments, 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE, 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


9000600000 008800G0 


MELLOWES and CO- Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








IANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 


£10 10s. £10 10s. Full compass, 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
P IANOS. Originators of the “‘ Ten Guinea”’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


Che 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1889. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Sn ae 

*.* The Business Departments of the Mustcan Wortp are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

*.* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epitor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ne 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


PGP ROAM. ois cscccccccésines £015 0 


RNIN aos iceseictecessae £017 0 
ee | Greer 0 7 6 so TAEEGOOR 00.02 .cccceees 08 6 
(QMO i ncccccasicesaats O'S IGP 5 QMNON He cssac dtc 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


——— 


We are glad to hear from Dr. Martin that he has nearly com- 
pleted his share of the labour of examining the MSS. of the Nicene 
Creed. He thinks that in all probability our best-known Church 
composers have not competed, ang that doubtless the works sent 
in are mostly by rising and certainly promising young composers. 
Dr. Martin says that although there is no composition of absolutely 
first-rate importance, yet at the same time he considers that two- 
thirds of the works reach a decidedly high standard of excellence. 
Dr. Bridge is also progressing in the work of selection, though he 
has hitherto expressed no opinion. We have, therefore, every 
reason to hope that we may be able to publish the names of the 
prize- winners in our issue of the 23rd inst. 

* * 
* 

If it have accomplished no other end, the Art Congress which 
was opened last week at Edinburgh has at least provoked a very 
interesting controversy on the old question of the right functions 
of art criticism. We shall not recapitulate the arguments which 
Messrs. Spielmann, Lang, Hole, and Richmond threw at each other's 
heads with such lively grace, nor attempt to decide whether, as Mr. 
Hole asserted and Mr. William Morris denied, Ruskin’s teaching 
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has injured art in England, further than to say that the remark 
made by Mr. Lang concerning critics in general applies admirably 
to Mr. Ruskin in particular. Mr. Lang said that the critics could 
not have much influence, because each always contradicted the 
other. So with Mr. Ruskin, who invariably contradicts himself on 
every technical point. But it appears to us that the whole discus- 
sion has been singularly beside the point. It is surely late in the 
day to find an artist repeating the old assertion that a critic should 
himself be a practical artist of equal calibre with the artist whose 
works he discusses. 
+ # 

The repetition of this most ancient fallacy shows that even yet 
the true function of the critic is not understood. As has been 
well pointed out by a contemporary, there are two kinds of 
criticism—the specialist and the general. With the first the 
public has nothing to do. The second may be supposed to stand 
midway between the artist and his audience, to describe and inter- 
pret his work, and to supply his audience with such first prin- 
ciples of taste as may enable them to assess the work received at 
its correct value. It is obvious that there is a great deal of modern 
art which needs no such interpretation. Sir Everett Millais’ 
transparent pictures of soap-blowing youths or black-stockinged 
and mob-capped little girls plainly require no aid from 
the “higher criticism.” But, on the other hand, the general 
public has not the ability to discover—even if it wish to do so— 
wherein lie the superb technical qualities which lift such works, 
despite their paucity of invention, to so high a level, and it is 
here that specialist criticism is demanded. A certain amount of 
technical knowledge is therefore desirable, but it is ridiculous to 
say the critic must be able to paint a picture of equal merit. With 
musical criticism the case is slightly different, a large amount of 
technical knowledge being here indispensable to the right appre- 
ciation of a great composition. Some knowledge of musical struc- 
ture, not less than of the methods of musical interpretation, is 
necessary. Study and training are required to separate judicially 
the legitimate from the illegitimate, purity from meretriciousness. 
And the conclusion of the whole matter is, that though there may 
come a day when the artist and all his hearers will live on the same 
intellectual plane, and the critic be no longer necessary, that day 
is not yet. For the present it is with the great shrines of art as 
with the material temples of earth ; the passing tourist may enter 
the door and watch the worshippers, not wholly insensible of the 
external beauty of the ritual; but only the initiated may join the 
worship. 

+* 

The “ ability and enterprise” which Mr. Matthew Arnold con- 
sidered characteristic of “The New Journalism” have been con- 
spicuously illustrated during the last few days in the columns of 
one of its most distinguished representatives. After speaking of 
Mme. Pauline Viardot and her husband in a fashion which 
suggests that he has only just heard of them, our “new 
journalist” goes on to inform the world as a recent 
discovery that the lady possesses Mozart’s original MS. of 
“Don Giovanni,” a fact with which most people have been 
familiar for a quarter of a century. He has also made 


a still more astounding discovery, viz., that Mozart’s 
original finale includes a sextett which is never performed in this 
country in the present day. As the movement in question is given 
in almost every foreign edition, not to mention some English ones, 
this is a discovery highly creditable to our critic. But the enter- 
prise of our “ New Journalist” is most strikingly exhibited in his 
notice of the R.A.M. Students’ Concert at St. James’s Hall. He 








tells us that “ there seems to be a tradition lingering about (sic) 
the Academicians that some at least of their students are destined 
to shine on the operatic stage, and Mr. Randegger therefore brings 
forward vocalists who warble Rossini. Miss Emily Squire is cer. 
tainly the best of these.” We will not imitate the enterprise of 
the critic by pronouncing whether she is or not so, not having had 
the opportunity of hearing her; for it so happens that when the 
time came for Rossini’s duet Dr. Mackenzie announced that one 
of Donizetti’s would be given instead, the soprano part in which 
was sung by Miss Greta Williams. As long as the “ New Jour. 
nalism” is distinguished by such “ enterprise and ability ” as this 
it will certainly have no occasion to dread the rivalry of more 
strictly musical journals. 


*  * 
* 


A graceful act, worthy in every way of one of the kings of art, 
was the performance last Saturday by Senor Sarasate at the 
Students’ Concert at the Royal Academy of Dr. Mackenzie’s 
“Pibroch.” The occasion was rendered doubly interesting by the 
fact that the composer himself accompanied the great violinist on 
the pianoforte with a delicacy and fire which went far to compen- 
sate for the deficiences inevitable in the substitution of the single 
instrument for the full orchestra, and by Dr. Mackenzie's 
subsequent humorous speech, in which he expressed in 
felicitous phrases the gratitude of himself and the students for 
the performance to which they had listened. His last wish for 
Senor Sarasate was “A Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” which 
wish, we trust, has been fulfilled. A propos of the “ Pibroch,” 
Dr. Mackenzie asks us to correct a curious printer’s error in the 
programme of the last Sarasate Concert, viz., Aug. 10th, 1880, 
instead of Aug. 10th, 1889. 

sald 

In these days, when the barbarously named science of 
“Sociology” has been carried to such completeness, the human 
ear has scarcely received that attention which, if we are to believe 
a recent writer in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” is due to it as an index 
to character. Its excessive length has indeed been considered from 
time immemorial as a token of decided assishness, if we may coin 
the word; but this is the only quality that has commanded 
attention. The writer referred to, however, has supplied some 
varied information on the subject, giving some illustrations of the 
ears of famous men. A sketch is given, for instance, of Homer's 
ear, which may be of interest to those whose convictions are plain 
as to the identity of the blind old bard. Mr. Gladstone’s ear, we 
are told, has a curved hanging lobe, and lies close to the head in a 
sloping position, while Lord Salisbury’s is massive and well-pro- 
portioned, and also has a sloping position. People with musical 
tastes, it is asserted, generally have large and prominent ears. We 
should like to verify this by conducting an examination of a 
“Monday Pop” audience, and comparing the size of the cars as 
there seen with that of the ears of a ballad-concert audience. We 
should like to compare the ears of say fifty Wagnerians with those 
of fifty anti-Wagnerians; and, above all, we should wish to 
measure the ears of all the musical critics. 


*  * 
* 


The automatic opera-glass machines have been recently put up 
in the leading Connecticut theatres, but they seem to have been 
abused rather than used. Within the first week twenty-seven 
glasses were stolen in one theatre alone. Will no one have sufi- 
cient respect for the morality of audiences to remove temptation 
by inventing a kind of permanent telescope which, the necessary 
“ dime” being “ dropped,” will shoot up in front of each stall ? 
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By invitation of H.H. the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg, 
Madame Minnie Hauk sang “Carmen” at the Court Theatre of 
Cobourg one night last week in presence of the Court, including 
the Duchess of Edinburgh and her children. After the perform- 
ance the Cross of Merit of the Saxon House order was handed to 
Madame Minnie Hauk, who during her stay at Cobourg was the 
guest of the ducal couple and stayed at the Castle. 


*  * 
* 


This is how they write in Chicago of Madame Patti’s visit to 
America : 

“ Madame Patti-Nicolini, the eminent vocalist and farewellist, will come 
to us for positively the last time next year. All who expect to die before 
the year after next will do well to go to hear the human nightingale on 
this trip, for Patti never says good-by twice in the same year, and to die 
without hearing her strike her high two-thousand-dollar note is to seek 
the hereafter in woful ignorance of the heights to which a woman with 
good lungs, a castle in Wales, and who uses only one kind of soap can 
soar when she tries.” 

#* 

We referred last week to the daily concerts given in the Pump 
Room at Bath by Mr. Van Praag, and the programme for the past 
week still further indicates that the able conductor is determined 
to set before his audience only music of the highest class, for the 
names are included of such works as Auber’s overture, “ Dieu et 
la Bayadére,” selections from Ponchielli’s “I Promessi Sposi,” and 
Rossini’s “ Siege of Corinth,” Reissiger’s “ Die Felsenmiihle” and 
Beethoven’s “ Egmont” Overtures. 


* * 
* 


Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., has been commissioned by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Musicians to design a silver medal which will 
be given annually to the most generally distinguished student at 
the Royal Academy, the Royal College, and the Guildhall School 
inrotation. The Company has also decided to confer from time to 
time its freedom and a gold medal upon some eminent musician. 

* * 

It is understood that Madame Albani will sail for America on 
the 23rd inst. As far as arrangements are already complete she 
will sing with Tamagno in ‘ Otello,” “The Huguenots,” and 
“ Lohengrin.” 

* * 

Miss Amy Hare, a former student of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and who is favourably remembered in London concert 
rooms, gave a pianoforte recital at Baltimore on October 11. Her 
performance of an exacting programme, including several Wagner 
transcripts, is spoken of very highly. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Bernhard Scholz has written a letter in which he expresses 
the most cordial gratitude to Mr. Manns for the sympathetic per- 
formance and to Mr. C. A. Barry for the admirable analysis, of his 
Symphony in B flat. 

+ % 

The provincial press speaks highly of the capabilities of Miss 
Grace Digby, a young mezzo-soprano who has recently joined the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, and has appeared with success in 
various towns as Lazarillo and Frederick. 


* * 
¥ 


Mr. John Francis Barnett’s “ Ancient Mariner” is announced 
for performance on the 12th instant at the Liverpool Philharmonic 


concerts. It will also be given during the winter by the Ipswich 
Choral Society. 








THE MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHT; 
OR, 
LAW VERSUS COMMON SENSE AND VICE VERSA. 
—_——@——— 
A STARTLING FARCE OF THE PRESENT DAY 
ON SEVEN ACTS. 
Act I.—8, William IV., cap. 15 (1833). 


Act II.—5 and 6, Victoria, cap. 45 (1842). 
Act ITI.—45 and 46, Victoria, cap. 40 (1882). 


Act IV.—51 and 52, Victoria, cap. 17 (1888). 
Act V.—7, Victoria, cap. 12 (1844). 
Act VI.—49 and 50, Victoria, cap. 33 (1886). 


Act VII.—The Berne Convention (1887),. 


BY FRANZ GRENINGS. 





(Continued from page 768.) 


§ 20 extends to “ Musical Compositions ”’ the benefits of Act I., and also of 
this Act “ Be it therefore enacted that the provisions of the 
said Act of His late Majesty and of this Act shall apply to musical compo- 
sitions, and that the sole liberty of representing or performing, or causing 
or permitting to be represented or performed, any dramatic piece or musi- 
cal composition shali endure and be the property of the author thereof and 
his assigns for the term in this Act provided for the duration of copyright 
in bovks; and the provisions hereinbefore enacted in respect of the 
property of such copyright, and of registering the same, shall apply to 
the liberty of representing or performing any dramatic piece or musical 
composition as if the same were herein expressly re-enacted and applied 
thereto. . . . .” 

§ 21 applies the remedies (penalties) of I. 2 to “ musical compositions’ 
as if the same were re-enacted in this Act. 

§ 22 enacts “that no assignment of the copyright of a musical 
composition shall be holden to convey to the Assignee the right of per- 
forming such Musical Composition, unless an entry be 
made ”’ to that effect. 

Copyright and Performing Right are therefore two distinct and separable 


2 


rights, which may be held and enjoyed by one and the same party, or by different 
parties. 

§ 24 enacts that (a) no proceedings can be taken “in respect of any 
infringement of copyright unless before commencing such Action, Suit, or 
Proceeding an entry be made in the book of registry of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany -’: Provided also, that (b) ‘nothing herein contained shall 
prejudice the Remedies which the Proprietor of the sole liberty of repre- 
senting any dramatic piece shall have by virtue of Act I. or of this Aet, 
although no entry shall be made in the book of registry aforesaid.” 

From § 11 a performer might think that if previous to performing a piece 
he paid the search fee and found the composition not entered that the 
performance was allowed; that is not so, because on “ construing together ”’ 
§ § 24, 21, 20, 11, and 2 it appears that prosecution for a performance of 
a non-entered musical composition could follow either under (a) or under 
(b). According to (a) it would only be necessary for the prosecutor to 
call, on his way to the Court, at Stationers’ Hall, enter the composition in the 
Book of Registry, and then ask for a certified copy of the entry just made ; 
if according to (b) no entry whatever be necessary, on Court day 
he need simply prove (1) his ownership of the Performing Right and (2) 
the defendant’s unauthorised performance, and he can leave the Court 
with the device, “ Veni, vidi, vici!”’ on his hat, whilst the defendant is 
left reckoning up the total damage that shilling searching fee has led him 
into ! 

§ 26, besides re-enacting and extending I. 3, brings at last some con- 
solation to the performers, and as it is the first and only consideration they 
have received in these two acts they ought to be thankful for it. All the 
enactments, up to now, as far as the performers of musical compositions 
are concerned, remind one of the articles of war in the first Napoleon’s 
time with their invariable : ‘ Whosoever shall be shot!” In 
this paragragh a provision is made in our favour, though only a con- 
ditional one, that “ if a verdict shall be given for the defendant 
he shall have and recover his full costs” (if it were against him, the per- 
former was formerly mulcted in double costs of suit as per I. 2). 

Thus stood the Performing Right Law “for forty years, from 1842 to 
1882, and as during that period Mr. Harry Wall came unexpectedly on the 
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scene it might be advisable to give in condensed form the combined effects 
of these two Acts, namely :— 

Every musical composition carries a marketable Performing Right with 
it, which is the property of the author and his assignee (II. 20) for 42 
years from first publication (if in manuscript from the first performance 
II. 20), or during the natural life of the composer, and seven years after 
(II. 3). Whoever owns it for the time being (II. 22) shall have and enjoy 
the Remedies (II. 21) as per Act I. 2, provided “that all actions . . . for 
any offence shall be brought within 12 calendar months next 
after such offence committed (II. 26). 

For long after 1842 Performing Right fees were rarely demanded or thought 
of for musical compositions (without stage actions), nor for detached 
numbers of an opera, the performing rights being in the hands of the com- 
poser or the publisher, both of which were only too pleased to have the 
gratuitous advertisement of their compositions and publications through 
performances anywhere and in any shape or form, till Mr. Wall at an 
auction became possessed of a number of “ Performing Rights,”’ which he 
chose to put in force. The law as it stood allowed him to make 
demands or forbid performances, and the Courts of Justice had 
to give the verdicts in his favour, however unjust and in many 
cases cruel it seemed to the public to be. He had purchased 
a property and was entitled to recoup himself and demand fees, 
although the former proprietors did not chose to do so because they found 
themselves repaid through the sale of music. Had Mr. Wall only con- 
sented to publish a list of the compositions he had, and meant now to 
protect, no injustice would have accrued to the performers. But he was not 
obliged by law to give this information, nor even to warn intending tres- 
passers, and he took full advantage of it by refusing to forward or publish a 
list, though he graciously offered for a stipulated inquiry fee in each 
case to say whether a certain piece inquired about were in his list or not. 
It paid him better to employ agents on commission all over the country 
to report all cases of trespass to him, and never to stop a performance 
beforehand, but to allow the offences to accumulate to any possible number 
before entering the summonses. ‘ Figaro” fortunately came to the rescue 
in a great measure by publishing a list (and periodically revising it) of all 
compositions which came under notice as being under Mr. H. Wall’s pro- 
tection. The list, I think, never exceeded a column, and the frequent 
requests and calls upon Mr. Wall to publish a list himself were therefore 
justifiable and reasonable. 

To understand the legal justice of the verdicts in Wull’s favour I had 
better quote more fully the remedies allowed in I. 2, namely, “that if any 
person shall represent or cause to be represented, without the consent in 
writing of the proprietor first had and obtained, any such production or 
any part thereof, every such offender shall be liable for each and 
every such representation to the amount of not less than forty 
shillings or to the full amount of the benefit or advantage arising 
from such representation, or the injury or loss sustained by the 
plaintiff therefrom, whichever shall te the greater damages, 
to the proprietor of such production to be recovered, together 
with double costs of suit, by such proprietor in any court having jurisdic- 
tion in such cases in that part of the said United Kingdom or of tho 
British dominions in which the offence shall be committed a 

Every such offender was by the courts explained to include the pro- 
prietor, tenant, or occupier of the place, the conductor and every member of 
band. chorus, &c. and every one who took part or assisted in 
the performance. 

It is generally believed that penalties can only be enforced for per- 
formances at entertainments where money is taken at the door. I find no 
such restriction in the Acts, and decisions in several cases of recent years 
have proved that assumption to be wrong ; verdicts have been given for the 
plaintiff, and in another case an injunction granted to prevent the per- 
formance of a copyright work where no money was taken at the door, but 
simply friends invited or outside public admitted. 


(To be Continued.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


I am sorryto have to trouble you with another reply to the corres- 
pondence of last week from Mr. Moul and Mr. “ Lex,” but if your corres- 
pondents would only be good enough to read more carefully what I have 
written already since September 28 much valuable space and time 
might be saved to mutual advantage. 











If Mr. Moul will peruse again my reply to him on page 729 he may find 
that I meant “ unnecessary and uncalled for”’ differently, re “ those whoare 
desirous of using other people’s property without leave or acknowledo- 
ment.” Let him read again what I said on page 750 from “ A composer is = 
inventor, &c.,”’ and from “As long as we know.’’ As to further decisions 
and alterations at Berne “ considerably more in favour of increased retro. 
spective stringency” I have to add the sincere wish that representatives of 
the other eleven foreign countries* may speedily come to demand 
retrospective rights; that would be the best means of making all 
performers aware of the true position we are placed in as regards our 
music libraries; at present only those seem to trouble about the matter 
who have either had demands or threats. As Mr. Moul’s new subscriber 
seems to clearly understand the subject now, perhaps he will favour us with 
an explanation of it, as it might save us alot of trouble. Mr. Moul says he 
is “asking nominal fees.’ Will Mr. Moul kindly explain why a London 
Guards regiment which plays at entertainments, obtaining concert prices, 
is let off with a two guinea subscription whilst the a gent asked me for the 
Pier performances (admission 2d. only) an annual fee of ten guineas? 

As Mr. Moul “cannot undertake to indefinitely prolong the correspon- 
dence’? why does he not shorten it by giving plain answers and explana- 
tiors concerning all the important points already put to him ? 

Yours truly, 
F. Grenines, 

Brighton, Nov. 5th, 1889. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“* MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Mr. “ Lex ”’ in his letter pats me on the back first and then hits out ; 
I generally proceed vice versa. 

As to my “rudimentary views of law-making and procedure,” I must 
confess that I have not had the pleasure, nor the chance, nor the desire of 
“eating my terms,” and that in this discussion all I may perhaps be allowed 
to claim is a fair knowledge of the English language. 

As regards the difficulty of passing another Act to undo any mischief 
done by previous Acts I heg to say that if Mr. Lex will glance at the 
headings of only the forty-three Public General Acts passed in 1888 he will 
find that by far the majority of them are headed an Act “to amend the 
law relating to” or “ to make better provision for ”’ or “to 
make certain amendments ” , or “ to consolidate the law relating to” 
; . &c. The National Debt is legislated on twice and the Con- 
solidated Fund three times in that one year. In fact the 1888 Performing 
Right Act is headed : “ An Act to amend the law” . ,4.€., of 1882, which 
latter is headed “An Act toamendthelaw” .. . , i.e., of 1842, which again 
is headed : “ An Act to amend the law ” . , 1.€.,0£ 1833 ; and so back to 
the Engraving Copyright Act of 1734, perhaps, and further. Does Mr. Lex 
mean to infer that Parliament is convinced that last year’s Act could not 
be further improved with advantage to all concerned ? 

Mr Lex does not hold out any hope that I shall be able to upset both 
Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, all the present law-making 
machinery and its manner of procedure. Well, I must resign myself to 
my fate, having recently had a strong corroboration of the foolishness of 
such ideas. Long since I have discarded the farthing-dip my forefathers 
used to look at things by, and I boidly turn on the gas or electric light when- 
ever I have the chance; to my great surprise I was only last week 
informed by a fisherman, in spite of my doing so, that “crabs still adhere 
to their time-honoured custom of moving sideways and lobsters of going 
backwards—before tney are boiled! All I can try (and all I intended to 
try) is to lay before a general public in what way “law and common sense” 
seem to me to clash at present as regards ‘ Musical Performing Rights,” 
leaving it then to the “ powers that be’”’ to take steps to mend matters or 
not. I do not presume to dictate to the 1,213 representatives of the country 
embodying the highest grades of nobility, chivalry, learning, and justice ; 
but as it has been thought of sufficient importance to put a question in the 
House when a boy in a village school gets unduly or unjustly whipped, I 
do flatter myself with the hope that perhaps a member may be found who 
thinks the situation serious enough to ask a question anent this wholesale 
flogging of the millions by British and foreign agents. Unfortunately many 
have already been found willing to subscribe rather than to run a risk or 
investigate the case first. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I rejoice that a gentleman of professional 
standing in the law has consented to come forward and give advice to us 





* Luxembourg and Monaco have recently joined the Convention. 
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amateurs in this legal controversy, and I must repeat what I said in my 
first article, page 668, second column, that “the more I am proved by 
persons competent to judge to be an alarmist without cause the more 
delighted I shall feel.” 
Yours truly, 
FRANZ GRENINGS. 
Brighton, November 5, 1889. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Si: To what Mr. Moul is politely pleased to call my “ ignorance’ your 
readers are indebted for some interesting facts. We now have it from Mr. 
Moul himself—at least I so read his letter which your issue of the 2ud inst. 
contains—that his circular of the 24th May, 1888, was inaccurate in the 
following particulars :— 

1. It stated that he was sole representative for the British Empire of the 
French Society of Authors, Composers, and Music Publishers in conjunction 
with reciprocal representations for ull the countries (Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain, to which, in strictness, 
should have been added Tunis, Haiti, and Liberia) which had joined the 
new Copyright Convention ; wHEREAs neither at the time of its issue nor sub- 
sequently was there any conjunction or reciprocal representation whatsoever. 

2. It stated that his representation rendered it necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the unauthorised performance of the Foreign Copyright 
vépertoire of those countries in the convention would no longer be possible ; 
WHEREAS, so far as Mr. Moul was concerned, that allegation should have 
been limited to the property of the French Society of Authors, &e. 

3. It stated that for the future it would be necessary to make some 
financial arrangement through him for the performance of all those works 
protected by the new convention; WHEREAS Mr. Moul now tells us that the 
Italian répertoire, as regards the bulk of the most important of it, is con- 
trolled direct by the firm which has practically the monopoly of it, whilst 
in other instances separate and individual control has also been adopted 
for other countries. 

It is only fair to reproduce, in his own words, Mr. Moul’s explanation of 
his inaccuracies. “This circular,’ he says, “was compiled at the very 
outset of my appointment, when the scope of the latter was understood and 
expected by me to be on a wider scale than possibilities have subsequently 
permitted.” Be itso. It would not be becoming on my part, or on the 
part of any one, to seek to extract from Mr. Moul the grounds which 
induced the understanding and expectation to which he here refers, nor the 
circumstances which led to their abandonment. Speculation upon matters 
of such purely private concern would be equally unseemly. Some of your 
readers, however, I apprehend, will scarcely agree with him in thinking that 
because at the outset he “ understood and expected” his appointment to 
be wider in its scope than it eventually turned out to be, he was thereafter 
justified in allowing it to be inferred that he had been invested with such 
extensive authority ; and they may naturally be curious to learn whether, 
at the time when he first realised that possibilities would not permit of 
the scope of his appointment being on so wide a scale as he had originally 
“understood and expected,” or, in fact, at any period prior to the publi- 
cation of his letter in reply to my inquiries, he adopted any means what- 
ever to have those inaccuracies corrected. It is certain that so recently 
as August 6th of this year, the circular of May, 1888, was still being sent 
out in its original form ; for, besides being forwarded to Mr. Greenings 
under that date without alteration (see “ Musitcat Worup,”’ September 
28th, 1889), the letter of Mr. Moul’s local agent enclosing it distinctly 
speaks of the “ foreign répertoire under our protection,” the word “ Frencu” 
not being employed. One is tempted to wonder if, more than a year having 
elapsed from the date of his appointment by the French Society of 
Authors, &c., Mr. Moul still had reason to “ understand and expect” that 
his sheltering wing might rightfully be spread not only over the insignifi- 
cant specks of earth which constitute the British Empire, but also over the 
more considerable tract of territory which France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Spain (without reckoning the contemptuously tabooed 
Tunis, Haiti, and Liberia) together comprise. 

Mr. Moul’s apparent displeasure at my having subjected his circular of 
May, 1888, to close examination seems not a little unreasonable. Those 
wko put forward statements which can be fully substantiated need not 
mind scrutiny, even though it be “ microscopic.” 

Upon another point, regarding which I sought information, Mr. Moul has 
not deigned to be as explicit as his professions had led me to expect. He 
might have stated in a few words the extent to which he claims to enforce 





Performing Rights. For instance, it ought not to have been difficult for 
him to say :—I claim royalties on behalf of the French Society in respect 
of 

(a) All compositions included in their copyright répertoire, 

or 
(b) Such compositions as bear upon them the announcement that 
the right of public performance is reserved, 
or 
(c) Claim (a) or claim (6) is subject to certain exceptions (men- 
tioning them). 

Instead of this, however, Mr. Moul refers me to a correspondence in the 
back numbers of the “ Era,” extending over the months of November and 
December in last year, which I have neither the opportunity nor the 
inclination to wade through, his pretext for not acceding to what, I 
submit, was a rational request being, that he does not “ think it necessary 
to proceed with further elucidation in the columns of the press at the pre- 
sent juncture,” and he “cannot undertake to indefinitely prolong the 
present correspondence.” Even had I the files of the “Era” at hand, 
there would, I think, be an obvious objection to my referring 
to them. The information I am seeking is not in my own interests 
but for the benefit of those of the musical profession who may 
have practical reasons for wishing to know precisely the position taken by 
Mr. Moul respecting Performing Rights. How, then, would they be the 
wiser by my reading the “ Era’’ correspondence unless I were to repro- 
duce a summary of the views, and, it may be of the arguments therein 
advanced? Such a course, however, would almost inevitably give rise to 
questions as to whether I had correctly represented the meaning which 
Mr. Moul and his agents attach to their language, and we might then, 
indeed, be launched upon an interminable and irrelevant controversy. 

Happily, I have no need to avail myself of Mr. Moul’s invitation to pro- 
secute my researches into the nature and validity of his appointment by 
personal application to him or his solicitors. My previous letter shows 
that neither expressly, nor by implication, did I call in question the validity 
of his appointment, though I was uncertain as to its extent, and Mr. Moul’s 
last communication has now set my doubts at rest on that score. 
The task of investigation, therefore, should it be necessary to undertake it, 
may safely be left in the hands of those who are audacious or unreasonable 
enough to decline toaccept the “ financial arrangements ” or the ‘* amicable 
settlements ” or “adjustments” which Mr. Moul may indulgently propose. 

I should be sorry if any expression of mine should have induced Mr, 
Moul to include me in his category of those who suggest that he is “en- 
deavouring to enforce unjust claims and exhorbitant fees.”’ Ignorant, alike, 
of his scale of charges and of the extent of the claims he is putting 
forwaid, there could be no possible foundation for such an idea having 
entered my head. Indeed, I should not wish it to be supposed 
from the remarks I have ventured to make that I am, in principle, 
opposed to the office which Mr. Moul fills with such evident satisfaction—to 
himself. Foreign authors are entitled to have such rights as they law- 
fully possess protected, and I can well believe that those who employ Mr. 
Moul have no reason to be discontented with the vigilance which he 
exercises on their behalf. It is a question, however, to my mind—and 
I submit it for Mr. Moul’s consideration—whether it might not be possible 
to equally well serve his principals if,in contributing to “Tar Musican 
Woer.p,” he were to assume a somewhat less approving tone regarding his 
own conduct, and one more tolerant towards those whose interests or 
opinions may conflict with his. 

I would, sir, in fine, beg you to accept my assurance, that my purpose in 
addressing you upon this subject was to remove some uncertainty which. I 
believed might be shared by not a few members of the Musical Profession. 
This object has, as regards a portion of my inquiry, been achieved through 
Mr. Moul’s avowal that his agency is confined to the French Society of 
Authors, &c., and is restricted in area to the British Empire. There the 
matter must be allowed to rest so long as Mr. Moul remains indisposed to 
define the limit, if any, which he sets to the Society’s claims in respect of 
Performing Rights. 


Faithfully yours, B. L. MosgEty. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: May I, as one who is closely interested in the matter, make a few 
remarks upon the “ Performing Right” question now finding prominence in 
«Tar Musica, Wortp.” With regard to the Copyright Acts, everyone whom 
they concern knows only too well that they are as vague and incompre- 
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hensible as Acts of Parliament generally are. Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
letter I both agree with and admire; it is just and fair. The ignorance 
pure and simple of “ A Conductor” who “thinks” Dr. Grove said that 
Gounod’s Faust was not copyright I pass over for what it is worth. 

But the tone, the title, and the language of Mr. Greenings’ articles dis- 
arm serious criticism, To begin with, the question is not a farce at all. Why 
does Mr. Greenings expect foreign composers to abide by English custom? If 
he went to live in France he would be governed by French laws and would 
submit to them cheerfully. Because English composers sell all their rights, 
including those of performance, Mr. Greenings ought not to expect French 
and other writers to do the same. Let me put a case in point. I compose 
a work, I sell all rights (gladly enough perhaps) to my publisher. It is 
produced. Hey Presto! It is a ‘“ Golden Legend,” an “ Ancient Mariner,” 
a “Building of the Ship.” What benefit doIT reap? None atall! My 
publisher does ; singers are paid enormous fees to sing my music; choral 
societies and concert impresarios all over the land add to their bank 
balances. Let this all take place in any foreign country under the Conven- 
tion, and myself a member of the “ Société des Auteurs.” Then, whatever 
I sell my publishing rights for, I derive an income more or less from the 
performance of my work; so do my author and publisher. We all share 
in the subscriptions of the concert-agents, impresarios and choral societies 
who perform the various pieces in the society’s répertoire. Now which 
system is fairer and, if Mr. Groenings were a composer, which would he 
prefer ? 

On the legal part of the question I have nothing to say. But a composer 
who wished his works performed and a publisher who wanted them to 
sell would hardly set a prohibitive fee for performance on them, 
as Mr. Greenings seems to fear. In point of fact, if ten guineas 
obtains the right to perform a million things I don’t think Mr. 
Grenings ought to complain of the average cost! And they will last 
him a good while too! The matter lies in a nutshell. If a foreign 
composer chooses to retain his performing right, what right have I or Mv. 
Greenings or any one to dictate to him? If he vests his right of perform- 
ance in a certain Society, who is tosay him nay? Since his work has been 
illegally performed for nothing for years, is he not to expect anything when 
he at last advances a just and reasonable claim? A popular dramatic 
author if he publishes a play demands from amateur societies a certain 
fee for performance. Is there any difference in the two cases? If so, will 
Mr. Greenings point it out ? True, the system is not yet feasible in Eng- 
land ; but we may yet see the day when a composer will hold a direct 
interest in the performance of his works ; instead, then, of paying a wealthy 
singer a royalty to sing unmusical rubbish, the entrepréneur will pay, in- 
directly, the composer, the author, and the publisher for the right of per- 
forming a good song—a vhange for the better for all concerned. 

Yours truly, Cuirton BinGHamM. 

London, October 31, 1889. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I have given some little attention to the articles appearing in your 
late numbers under the above heading by Mr. Franz Grenings. 

His state of mind is one requiring rather the exhortations of the priest 
than the arguments of the lawyer, for he is most decidedly “ kicking 
against the pricks.” He tries on the one hand to show that the Convention 
of Berne cannot be retrospective, and then, admitting that it may be, he 
endeavours to find an excuse for breaking the law. 

This kind of argument is calculated to lead persons who have not a sense 
of right and wrong into difficulties with the law, and I consequently advise 
Mr. Groenings to reconsider his duty as a citizen and commune with his 
own conscience. 

Frankly, I do not believe there is a single doubt in the mind of any 
reasonable person, whether lawyer or not, that the Act of 1886 by Section 6 
made the Convention of Berne and the Act itself retrospective. 

I may mention that many months since the opinion of the most eminent 
authority upon International Copyright (Mr. E. M. Underdown, Q.C.) was 
taken not mainly upon the question of the retrospective application of the 
Convention, together with the ’86 Act, but also as to the difficulty which 
arose in the construction of this application. 

The opinion of Mr. E. M. Underdown, Q.C., was conclusively in favour 
of the retrospective rights of the French authors as to their rights of 
performance and representation. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique, through their 








English representative, Mr. Alfred Moul, have a distinct right to claim in 
England for their property, which is, practically speaking, the modern 
Répertoire of France, with the exception only of the few cases where per- 
forming rights have been sold to English publishers. 

The Société by accepting an annual payment gives to the persons sub- 
scribing not only the right to the past but to the day-by-day accumulating 
Répertoire. The performing rights of a vast section of foreign music, the 
copyright of which is as perfect as copyright can be, have been sys- 
tematically disregarded in England until now managers and conductors 
find themselves confronted with the legal consequences of their disregard, 
They therefore have entailed the necessity of setting a watch upon those 
various performances throughout the kingdom. May I point out to Mr. 
Greenings that he is, in quoting “ Carmen ” and other works, including in 
his doubts as to the retrospective action of the Convention and the 1886 
Acta large and important section of popular French music which was 
properly protected in England under the old Convention and as to the 
copyright in which there can be no possible doubt. 

If it is a question of hardship I consider the hardship has been upon the 
foreign owner of the right of property in having to stand by and see his 
property taken and used without the slightest kind of acknowledgment, 
and I trust that Mr. Grenings may never be in the position of having 
personally to experience the disregard of his rights which has been shown 
by the English public towards the foreign copyright owner. 

The morality of the English caterers for public amusement is difficult to 
understand, 

Mr. Greenings is quite right. Sooner or later the German and authors 
in other foreign countries will desire to be paid, and very properly so. 

We shall probably see the Act of 1887 repealed, and a remedy given to 
copyright owners to pursue the infringers of their rights before a 
magistrate, to whose summary jurisdiction this class of offence most 


distinctly belongs. Yours truly, 
J. P. Mann, 


109, New Oxford-street, October 30, 1889. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: It occurs to me that the suggestion made by Mr. Eyre in your 
issue of the 2nd inst. is an extremely good one. I do not see how Mr. 
Alfred Moul can raise any objections. For a few shillings Mr. Moul could 
print a large number of lists, which might be issued to all professionals or 
else published in your columns. Yours truly, 

E. James R. Bereer, 

54, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, November 4. 





Space prevents us from publishing in extenso a letter received from Mr. 
Moul, in which he announces, in reply to Mr. Eyre’s letter of last week, 
that before very long he hopes to issue a much more complete publication 
than a mere list of composers whose works are protected in this country. 
He also points out that, although, long before the Berne Convention was put 
in force, a large class of works, including those which are most important 
and popular, was protected as regards performing rights by previous legis- 
lation, his appointment as agent for the Société des Auteurs is the third 
attempt made by that body during the last few years to enforce its claims. 
—(Ep. M.W.) 





CHARING CROSS TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
eee \eeeneeen 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Doubtless you have been complaining that I have not given you the 
benefit of my views on the Nicene Creed or entered the competition with 
a sweet little thing of my own. Respected and honoured sir, I have been 
almost as well employed elsewhere in a pleasure trip from Charing Cross 
to Constantinople. I had hoped on my return to have made you burst 
with envy at the amount of good music I had heard and enjoyed at this dull 
time of the year; but I think you will have the laugh over me when you 
know the result of my journey. Good music—Tantalus-like-—has invariably 
been out of my reach. It has been a matter of music every other day— 
never to-day, like Alice and her jam in “ Looking-glass Land.” The 
at Cologne I was just too late for Boildieu’s old “Jean de Paris, 
with Emil Goetze, formerly the leading tenor there, but then singing 
as a “guest,’? followed by Auber’s equally delicious ballet scene 
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from “Gustave III.’ I was too soon also for “ Fidelio,” with Karl 
Mayer (recently returned from London) as Don Pizarro. At Munich— 
again unlucky—I missed “ Otello,” “The Nibelungen ” Trilogy, and, worse 
than all, Gluck’s grand “Iphigenia in Tauris.” In missing the last I 
understand I lost a rare treat. In the first opera I am told our favourite 
Gura makes a splendid Iago. 

At Vienna I must admit I had guod luck, though I had to leave before 
an interesting premiere, viz., Smareglia’s “ Vassal of Szigeth.” I must not 
complain, however, after hearing two thoroughly interesting works, viz., 
«Tristan and Isolde ® and Lortzing’s “ Waffenschmied.” Wagner’s opera 
I had only heard once before in 1872 at Munich with the Vogls. 
Well, I suppose I shall like it in time, but at present to me, like 
Africa to Caddy Jellyby, it is a beast! I would say more 
but T fear your divine wrath ; or, perhaps worse, you will give me the cut 
direct, as Mr. Snob did his bosom friend Marrowfat for eating peas with 
his knife. I know I am an old fogy and somewhat exacting of continuous 
melody, but in deference to your superior wisdom I still hope to grow 
older and know better about the science and melody of one of your favourite 
operas. The performance under Richter was admirable, though I did not 
admire Fr. Materna as much as I did Fr. Vogl, who played Isolde when I saw 
it before. Winkelmann was admirable as Tristan. Reichenberg as King 
Mark, Horwitz as Kurwenal, and Fr. Rosa Papier as Brangena were also 
excellent. The “ Waffenschmied”’ I really enjoyed, with its pleasant old 
time melodies that seem as fresh as ever. As the work is unknown in this 
country a slight sketch of the plot may not be out of place. In the six- 
teenth century there lived at Worms one Stadinger, an armourer, whose 
pretty daughter Marie had captivated the fancy of a gallant knight, Count 
Liebenau having won her affections under the guise of her father’s appren- 
tice, Conrad. ‘To try her affection he appears on the secne in propria per- 
sona, and tries by means of his “ swelling port ” and passionate appeals to 
win her from his workman self. Marie is at first inclined to surrender 
herself to the Knight, but her better self prevails in favour of her humbler 
lover, to the Count’s secret enjoyment on his return to his “ ’prentice ” 
duties. He asks her hand in marriage of her father on two occasions in 
his two-fold capacity, but neither as Count Liebenau nor as Conrad 
will the father listen to his suit. As the former he is too high and mighty : 
as a workman he is too raw and inexperienced, and not nearly high enough. 
Stadinger, who is a masterful old gentleman, determines to give Marie to 
another and better skilled “’prentice” Georg, who is in reality the 
knight’s esquire. Georg would decline the offer, but has to feign 
acquiescence to the father’s wishes. Marie refuses and is threatened with 
anunnery. Conrad’s supplication, of course, is in vain, so there is nothing 
left but to try a stratagem. The knight reappears with his retainers, and 
pretends that he will sack the armourer’s house. The latter laughs at the 
former’s threats, and to show his sturdy independence sets him at defiance ; 
and rather than yield to him declares that Marie shall marry her 
lover, Conrad. To his astonishment he learns that the Count 
and Conrad are one and the same, so he has no alternative 
but to give his paternal benediction and conclude the opera. 
Reichenberg impersonated the armourer to the life, so thoroughly 
did he enter into the spirit of his part. In the delicious “ Volkslied,” 
“Auch ich war ein Jungling,’ he quite brought down the house. 
Schrédter, who played small tenor parts at Covent Garden with success in 
1884, was an excellent Georg, and is the possessor of an excellent tenor voice, 
which would bear still further cultivation. In appearance he reminded 
me of Mr. Harry Nicholls, and seemed to be an equally good comedian. 
Horwitz was ill-suited to the part of the Count, and reminded me of the 
nobleman at the Court of Denmark, described by Dickens in “ Great 
Expectations,’ who had risen from the ranks very late in life. Fri. 
Marie Renard, a pretty, plump young person, with a pleasant light 
Soprano voice, and a recent accession to the company from Berlin, was a 
very acceptable heroine in every respect. She received great applause 
after delivery of the finale to the first act. The opera was followed 
by the new and popular ballet “ Die Puppenfee,’’ a very gay and brilliant 
affair. As in all probability it will be produced by the same company at Her 
Majesty’s next summer a detailed account will be unnecessary. My only 
advice to you is not to miss the Kingdom of Dolls when you have the 
opportunity. At Stuttgart I heard the “Marriage of Figaro” fairly well 
done. Its best feature was the Susanna of Frl. Marie Dietrich, a pupil of 
Mme. Viardot Garcia, and who in her acting displayed much brightness and 
Vivacity. 

At Pesth I never could be persuaded to stray away from the Hotel 
“ Hungaria,” where I might be found every evening listening to the strains 





of the “ Gipsy” band. Have you ever been to Hungary—and if so, have 
you ever heard them? If you answer yea you will be less surprised at your 
dry old stick of a correspondent when he declares they are a most delightful 
set of fellows. I have grumbled at “ Tristan and Isolde,” and yet I have sat 
listening longer to these musicians, and, like Oliver Twist, could ask for 
more. Inmyown defence let me tell you that Daudet declared he could 
never see the ’78 Exhibition for the gipsies. The way they play dance 
music is incomparable ; but what I liked still better was the way they per- 
form various snatches of tunes, all interwoven as deftly as in a good pan- 
tomime overture by Wallerstein or Oscar Barrett. Thus the opening of 
William Tell” overture would glide into the Shadow Song from “ Dinorah,” 
in its turn to give way to some wild dance. They know the habituds 
of the place and the favourite airs, and will play them whenever 
desired. On one night when there were more English than 
usual we were favoured with a pot-pourri of “God save the Queen” 
and ‘Yankee Doodle” and ‘“There’s nae luck about the house.” 
On wy last evening only did I hear any of the dances rendered familiar 
by Brahms and Joachim. I presume the players are of “ gipsy origin,” music 
being apparently one of the few things to which they can settle down; they 
dress like ordinary mortals, some of them being of the most “ mashing ” ap- 
pearance. For the real thing one must go further east into Transylvania. 
Whoever and whatever these Pesth gipsies are they are artists in their way, 
and not mere hack musicians, judging from an incident that took place one 
evening. They play in the courtyard of the hotel where we usually sup 
The winter dining-room on the occasion to which I am referring was oceu~ 
pied by a large supper party of the townspeople given to speechifying and 
loud salvoes of cheers. The din they made drowned the music, 
and after various messengers had tried in vain to stem the torrent 
of their uproarious enjoyment the gipsies in disgust abruptly stopped their 
music and refused to continue until quiet was restored, which was at last 
effected by shutting the doors of the supper room. When the party were 
silenced the musicians took up their parts and went on again as though 
nothing had occurred—a wonderful feat when you consider they play 
entirely without music the whole evening through. They would play all 
night as long as there were guests; it is a matter of gate-money, and col- 
lections are made by them sometimes four or five times in an evening. 

At Constantinople I saw nothing of interest: a third-rate French opera 
bouffe company and a music hall, with female French chansonette singers 
from whom encores are demanded with something “plus fort.’ Otherwise, 
what have I not seen there? The Bosphorus, mosques, dervishes, palaces, 
cemeteries, harems, the bazaars, a full description whereof I should be only 
too happy to attempt, but I know you of old—you will not allow me to deviate 
a hair’s breadth from the subject matter in hand. Perhaps you are right. 
Ido not wish to be like Dogberry, who said “ if I were as tedious as a king 
[ could find it in my heart to bestow it all of your worship.”” So no more at 
present from your sincere well-wisher, Buevt. 





ADOLPH HENSELT. 


BY J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
cen aaa 


The recent death of this pianist-composer very naturally suggests an 
inquiry into the value of his contributions to art. It may not be an inquiry 
of burning moment: it was indeed partly answered by Schumann half a 
century ago; but Henselt’s name is certainly known far and wide, and so 
we think a few minutes may be profitably employed in looking over his 
music. 

Let us first notice Schumann’s estimate of the man, and let us then see 
whether there be anything in Henselt’s after-work to modify or alter the 
opinion expressed by his great contemporary. In the preliminary notice 
to the first number of the “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” (April 3, 1834) 
benevolent encouragement of the higher efforts of young artists was advo- 
cated in order to hasten the advent of a new poetic period. Accordingly in 
1838 Schumann called attention to the “ Douze Etudes ” (Op 2) by Adolph 
Henselt, a young and accomplished pianist, whose Op. 1, variations for piano- 
forte had shown signs of promise. The Etudes proclaimed a higher effort : they 
had not only a technical:‘but a poetical aim. The graceful flowing melodies 
on which these Etudes are constructed charmed Schumann: the brilliant 
and effective writing for the instrument called forth his admiration, and he 
hailed Henselt as one of the rising men of the day. But as a just critic he 
instituted comparison with Chopin: this was for him, as it is for us, in- 
evitable. He declared that Henselt was inspired by the gifted Pole, but 
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that he was distinctly his inferior in feeling and in enthusiasm. In another 
article on the second set of Etudes (op. 5), while acknowledging the great 
merit of most of the numbers he seemed to feel that there was no real 
progress ; he warned tae composer against long tarrying in an easy form. 
Love-songs are all very well, but Henselt lacks the lion. “ Let Henselt,”’ 
he said, “ produce the lion.” 

Fifty-one years have passed since those words were written, and one 
naturally asks whether the *‘ Liun”’ was ever produced. Op. 16 is a concerto 
in F minor, declared by Liszt to be one of the most difficult in existence, 
but here virtuosity gains the upper-hand, and from a purely musical point 
of view it cannot be considered of great importance. Yet it was Henselt’s 
most ambitious composition. After that he devoted himself to music of the 
salon. 

We do not use this term in a depreciatory sense, only in trying to fix 
the position of a composer it is necessary to define the character of his art- 
work. Chopin’s music, indeed, is of the same kind, though of a higher 
order. Henselt pleases us by the smoothness and sweetness of his’ song, 
soothes us by his eolian-like harmonies, fascinates us by his figuration ; 
but his strains appeal to the senses rather than to the emotions. Chopin, 
on the other hand, moves us by the power of his genius, invades the 
regions of our hearts, and takes us captive. One of the great merits of Chopin 
was that of knowing what was best suited to him: he wrote, it is true, 
some sonatas, but for the most part kept to pieces of modest dimensions. 
And so, too, with Henselt: he appears to have taken the just measure of 
his strength. Had he been more ambitious he would have been less suc- 
cessful. For successful he was, and his short pieces, such as “ 'Toccatina,” 
“Petite Valse,” “ Poéme d Amour,” and “ Wiegenlied”’ are dainty trifles 
without an equal. Henselt, in his own particular sphere, is facile princeps. 

In the matter of technique Henselt had a style peculiar to himself. 
In all but his simplest pieces extended chords, wide-spread arpeggi, and 
melodies or passages with interlacement of hands form marked features. 
All this renders his music most uncomfortable, and in seme cases impossible 
to players with small hands. Apart from these mannerisms, Henselt in his 
rhythms and part writing is simpler than Chopin. We mention these 
peculiarities because they influenced him as a composer. One may listen, 
provided it be performed by a player such as Rubinstein or Pachmann, to 
the most difficult of Chopin’s pieces without scarcely. being conscious of 
the difficulties, but with Henselt the technique obtrudes itself: the one 
indited poems, the other wrote pieces. Henselt’s music will always’ be a 
favourite with virtuosi. His etude “ Si oiseau j’étais ” is to our thinking 
his most genial production ; it is born, not made. 

Henselt had a weakness which he shared in common with other distin- 
guished pianists. He sought to bring the works of the old masters, 
especially Weber, up to date by various additions in’ order to render 
passages more interesting or effective. He did not even hesitate at times 
to alter the harmonies, and indeed, as in the introduction to the “ Auffor- 
devung zum Tanz,” to reconstruct a whole passage. There can be but little 

doubt that Henselt, an intense admirer of Weber, was actuated by the 
best motives, but for all that we cannot but regard such meddling as an 
artistic mistake. It may be urged that since the time of Weber the piano- 
forte has increased in compass and in fullness, and that the music requires 
to be adapted to the new instrument. The scores of Handel and Bach have 
been modernised. This, however, if their works are to be performed at all, 
is a matter of necessity, not of choice. From the time of Haydn orchestra- 
tion underwent a marked change, and for practical as well as esthetic 
reasons we cannot return to the old combination of instruments. But even 
the harpsichord and clavichord music of Handel and Bach can still be 
played exactly as those masters wrote it, so there seems still less reason for 
altering music of a later date. It must be clearly understood that the 
merit of the alterations themselves must be discussed apart. Although 
Weber was a skilful pianist, it is quite possible that Henselt 
was still more so, and some of his changes may reasonably be re- 

garded as improvements. We refer to different distribution of the 
notes of a chord, making them sometimes fuller, sometimes thinner. 
As simple illustrations we may point to the first six bars of the middle 
section in E flat of the Momento Capriccioso (op. 12), in which we find both 
methods of procedure, or to the extended chords of diminished 7th near 
the close of the Perpetuum mobile (op. 24). It is not often that one finds 
Henselt making a passage easier, but he actually reduces the chords of 
E flat and A flat for the left hand in position of the 10th (op. 39 1st move- 

ment) to ordinary dimensions. Yet to Henselt the stretch of the 10th was 

as that of the octave to most pianists. There are mamy places in his edition of 
the selected works of Weber in which Henselt introduces some little rafine- 








ment in the matter of melody or harmony, and if anyone consider that they 
enhance the charm or meaning of the music by all means let him adopt them; 
only, in public performances let it be clearly stated that the Henselt version 
isused. There are two other kinds of alterations to which we hope all serious 
musicians object. To one we have already alluded—the reconstruction of 
a whole passage. We have quoted one; another and still stronger illustra- 
tion is the Variante in the Trio of the A Flat Sonata. The other is the 
modernising of passages, thereby destroying characteristic features of the 
composer’s style—to say nothing about the anachronism involved. The 
first movement of the Sonata, Op. 39, and the “Invitation” will supply 
more than one illustration of this kind of treatment. In fairness to 
Henselt it should be stated that all changes are placed under, and not 
incorporated into the text in his edition of certain works of Weber. We, 
however, have dwelt on the matter, for, as a moth to a candle, so are clever 
pianists drawn to the brilliant excursions of modern masters (for Henselt 
is not the only polisher), and in concert rooms one hears not unfrequently 
new versions of old texts without any explanatory remark in the pro- 
gramme. In-many cases pianists probably are unconscious of the altera- 
tions they make ; habit becomes with them second nature. 

In conclusion, we would mention a harmless and not unprofitable 
addition which Henselt has made to some of the studies of Bertini and 
Cramer. He has written parts for a second pianoforte to be played by the 
teacher. The pupils of Henselt must have studied their Cramer with 
special energy, so as to enjoy the pleasure of being accompanied by the 
famous virtuoso. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
———>__-—_—_— 
It is said that a company has been formed in Boston (U.S.A.) to construct 
electrical pianos. But the idea is not altogether new, as experiments with 
a view to this object were made in Berlin some time since. 


* * 
* 


Herr Meyer-Helmund, the song-writer, is about to make his début as an 
operatic composer by the production of a work entitled ‘“ Margitta ” at the 
Magdeburg Town-theatre. nee 

* 

A series of lectures is to be given at the Conservatorium at Berlin, super- 
intended by Herr X. Scharwenka, on music in its relations to natural 
history and medical science. .The first of these will be delivered by Herr 
Dr. E. Pick, subject: “The construction and function of the arms and the 
possibility of training the miuscles methodically for piano-playing.”’ 

** 
* 

It is reported that _M. Gounod intends visiting Russia this winter, and 
that he will produce some of his works at St. Petersburg and Moscow. He 
will probably find most of his great works already sufficiently well known 
there. . 


* * 
: Py 
‘ One of the most distinguished Russian composers, Herr Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
who has been conducting the concerts of Russian music at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, is finishing ‘a new Russian opera (his fourth, we believe), to be entitled 
‘* Mlada.” 


*% 

The “ Ménestrel ” informs us that M. Henri Litolff is at present engaged 
on a new opera, the subject of which is taken from one of the most famous 
plays of Shakespeare, ‘‘ Le Roi Kean ”—a play the fame of which, strange 
to say, is unknown in this country—but perhaps the “ Ménestrel ” means 
“ Le Roi Lear.” 


* % 
* 


Whilst a Greek operatic company is performing at Marseilles a French 
company is playing ‘‘ Carmen” at the Grand Opera of Athens; and as the 
manager entirely ignores all claims to pecuniary consideration on the part 
of the French holders of performing rights, the “ Ménestrel ” remarks that 
evidently the gentleman “ n’est pas Grec @ moitié.” 

*% 

Italian papers announce the death, at the age of ninety, of Massimiliano 
Quilici, a composer who in his time held various important musical posts 
at Lucca and elsewhere, gave lessons on the piano seventy years ago to the 
then Duchess of Lucca, and wrote two operas and much church music, all 


of which has long been forgotten. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Joachim’s daughter, whose nom de guerre is Marie Linder, has made 
her début as Elsa at Elberfeld, attaining much success. The young artist 
is reported to be studying the part of Sieglinde. 
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MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE PSALMS. 
BY F. GILBERT WEBB. 
—_@-———_—. 


How the Psalms were sung and accompanied in the days in which they 
were written is a question that has frequently been asked and variously 
answered. Much erudition has from time to time been lavished on the 
subject, and volumes devoted to description of the instruments used, or 
supposed to have been used in the Temple services, and occasionally an 
enthusiastic student has ventured to produce a fragment of melody, the 
authenticity of which, however, has generally on investigation proved 
questionable. These researches, although of much interest in themselves 
and to the antiquary, are of little practical value to the church-goer and 
organist of to-day. The chief instrument was undoubtedly that of which we 
have a greater knowledge than the original psalmists, viz., the human voice, 
which was clearly held of first importance in the estimation of the Temple 
worshippers, and for this reason, as well as on artistic grounds, should 
occupy the primary care and attention in the chanting of the English 
Church; but as it may fairly be presumed we possess in the re- 
sources of modern harmony a means of intensifying the varied expression 
of the psalms to an extent unknown in the early days, the necessity arises 
for our studying the construction and lyrical element of these sacred poems 
that we may avoid false accentuation and inappropriate accompaniments. 
In very many churches of the present day the want of this necessary study 
is painfully apparent, and the great Christian lessons the psalms teach are 
consequently little impressed or altogether lost, while in some instances 
the chanting of the psalms is regarded as but a wearisome portion of the 
service. 

We cannot expect a modern congregation to enter into the spirit of the 
psalms with the enthusiasm of the ancient Jews in the Temple, to whom 
the incidents referred to were matters of personal knowledge or national 
pride ; but interest can be considerably excited by an acquaintance in some 
degree of the circumstances which caused their composition and observance 
of their poetic and lyrical forms. It is now generally admitted that a 
knowledge of the life and surroundings of a composer, in addition to 
analytical knowledge of his works, is not only helpful, and in some cases 
even necessary to the would-be performer, but also conduces to the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the auditor. If, then, biographical and historical 
knowledge increases the interest in, say Bach’s passion music, similar 
results will accrue from a knowledge of the surroundings of the Psalms of 
David and other contemporary writers, while to the organist the necessity 
of such study is still more manifest, for he has not merely to faithfully 
express given notation but to evolve an appropriate musical background 
from the simple text. 

At present, however, it is not too much to affirm that many verses of the 
Psalms are perfectly meaningless to a large proportion of habitual church- 
goers, whose ignorance in many cases apparently extends to the organist. 
The psalms are wholly, according to modern custom at least, the property of 
the congregation, and therefore every care should be taken, by the choice 
and change of chants, to permit their participating in the chanting ; but it 
does not follow from this, as some would maintain, that nothing should be 
done to make such chanting musically effective. The hymns are as fully 
congregational as the psalms, and considerable caré and time is commonly 
bestowed on these to ensure the words being impressed by all the musical 
resources at command; nor do we find congregations disturbed by these 
accessories ; on the contrary, the result is increased interest and enjoyment 
in participation. 

We are here, however, brought face to face with an anomaly which 
in the interest of the English Church we trust will speedily cease 
to exist. While for many years past our leading churchmen 

and musicians have devoted earnest study to the improvement 
of hymns, while increasing care has been bestowed on the production 
of musical editions for congregational use in which the text is accom- 
panied by marginal letters and signs calculated to impress the meaning of 
the words and conducive to uniformity of expression and musicai effective- 
ness, and while such valuable aids are bound up with our prayer-books, the 
pointing of the psalms still remains in a most unsatisfactory state. We 
are conversant with the many well-intentioned efforts that have been made, 














andin more or less general use, and we are also aware that our most popular 
hymn-book is the result of private enterprise, but the sources of hymns are 
very different to those of the psalms. The wording or punctuation of the 
former may be altered to suit modern taste or requirements, but episcopal 
authority is needed to justify the removal of even a comma from the latter. 
The aim also of a pointed psalter is not, or should not, be only to induce 
musical precision of utterance, but to impress the meaning of the text and 
intensify the expression of infinite truths. To accentuate short phrases in 
this manner requires extensive knowledge of the original MSS. and a con- 
sultation of authorities past and present for which the clergy are alone 
peculiarly fitted. Again, while care has been taken to provide appropriate 
hymns for the great church festivals, Trinity Sunday, Epiphany, and Cir- 
cumcision, no proper psalms are appointed far these in the Church Cal- 
lendar, with the result that at these times the harmony of the service is 
frequently destroyed. From these and other important reasons it is 
manifest that the united work of the highest church dignitaries is neces- 
sary to secure for the Psalms their proper place in the estimation of 
worshippers. No doubt the production of a pointed Psalter of episcopal 
authority, which from its superior excellence should command general 
respect and universal use in the church is a colossal undertaking, but 
we submit that the time taken in hand, 
and that in consideration of the importance of the subject, both 
religiously and artistically the issuing of such a work has become the duty 
of those in authority. We have at the present time churchmen and 
musicians whose scholastic acquirements and practical knowledge not only 
peculiarly fit them for the task, but whose works and reputation would 
secure for the result of their co-operation the esteem and reverence of 
posterity. 

Such a companion to “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and bound up as 
this in the Prayer-book, would do more to secure reverent and artistic 
rendering of the psalms than the efforts of a thousand choirs ; for as the 
circulation of annotated hymn books have led to the present effective con- 
gregational singing of hymns, so the habitual use of a commonly pointed 
psalter would lead toa rhythmic union of congregation and choir which alone 
can abolish the hideous cacophony now heard in almost every church during 
the chanting of the psalms, and produce renderings worthy of the beauty 
and source of these sacred poems. 


1as arrived for its bein 
has arrived for its being 


(To be continued.) 





THE WORDS AND THE MUSIC. 
eee eee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: It has been suggested in your columns that after what has lately 
been advanced respecting the requirements of accentuation, both verbal 
and musical, an article on this subject should be written, which, without 
being abstruse, should suffice to show young composers what they may, 
and may not do, when about to set sacred words to music. 

As Mr. Gerard Cobb has brought this subject before us, it would be well 
if he could show us fully all that he means; but he is, if 1 mistake not, 
much occupied at the present moment, and so, I suppose, it devolves upon 
me to enter into the small task. If I undertake it I shall endeavour to put 
forward only a very small amount of what may be taken to be original, and 
will refer as much as possible to the Dictionaries of Sir George Grove, and 
Sir John Stainer, and other standard works which may be supposed to be 
in the hands or within the reach of the majority of your readers. 

To begin—as a preliminary—in this letter with the word “accent.” It 
is quite true, as Sir John Stainer remarks, that four separate meanings can 
be attributed to it; one, which has reference to ancient Greek poetry,— 
another, which applies to Provencal verses and Flemish neumes,—a 3rd 
(used plurally) which belongs exclusively to the rendering of Gregorian 
tones—and a 4th, which is connected with the bars and beats of modern 
music. Seeing this—it is no great wonder that there should frequently be 
confusion about the word “accent.” 

Let us consider, first, the most ancient of these meanings. We have 
reason to believe that what we call ‘accents’ existed in the verses of early 
Greek Poetry many centuries before Aristophanes of Byzantium (B.c. 264) 
proposed the use of those three visible signs which soon became widely 
known as the acute ” the grave \ and the circumflex 4: just as, in the 
same way, orators in Greece and Rome, and elocutionists in all countries, 
used, orally, degrees of punctuation—centuries before the introduction of 
our comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 
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That these accents in Greek poetry were expressed by inflection—i.e. by 
elevation or depression of the tone of the voice—becomes evident when we 
observe that the prosody or metrical scansion of Greek verse (hexameter or 
whatever else it might be) depended entirely upon ‘ quantity’—i.e. the rela- 
tive length of syllables—long or short. Open the Iliad where you may, 
and endeavour to read a few lines—throwing the stress that belongs to 
* quantity ’ (i.e. to strict scansion of long and short syllables) upon the 
‘accents ’—and you will obtain a sadly confused result. 

Take for example. 

hazémenoi Dids huidn hekeebdélon Apdllona. 


~m~wWVv=_— wyYeevV we vw ee a ee 

Here in four instances the ‘ accents ’ are upon short syllables. 

The Greek accents therefore must have been expressed by inflections of 
the tone of the voice: and these inflections belong to the musical side of 
Poetry. With the early Greeks, if not with all nations in their infancy, 
Poetry has been very closely allied with music. The recitation of Homer’s 
verses was, probably, semi-musical. True that vocal music after a while 
showed herself to be, like instrumental, a distinct art, and threw off the 
trammels which at first bound her: but it is necessary to remember—when 
we look at the accents on the verses of classical Greek poetry that they 
were obtained by semimusical inflections; for otherwise we should not be 
able to understand how the Greek mouth could have expressed both 
quantity and accents which in the pre-Christian centuries were two totally 
different things. 

To illustrate this distinction more clearly it may be well to suppose that 
quantity, or the length of a syllable in poetry, is always horizontal in line, 
whilst accent i.e. the pitch, produced by elevation or depression of the 
tone of the voice, is always more or less vertical—rising in the acute— 
falling in the grave—and combining the two with a certain undulation of 
the voice in the circumflex. This may be exemplified on a well-known line 
from Hesiod’s ‘Works and days line 40. 


nee- pi-oi ou- dé jf - sa - sin’ hé - so 


neato oc ee 


ple -on hée-mi - su pan - tés 


eae 


The object of these preliminary remarks is to show that there was in early 
Greek Poetry a distinction between ‘ quantity’ and what they called ‘ accent’; 
albeit that, after a while, (probably about 250 BC,) this ‘ accent’ began to 
assert itself against ‘quantity’: and this encroachment went on increasing 
until (about the 10th century AD)‘ accent’ may be said to have gained the 
dominion both in the ordinary vernacular of the many and in the writings 
of the learned few. In modern Greek, ‘accent’ has altogether eclipsed 
‘ quantity ’ and usurped its place. 

It is strange to think the salutations used in Athens at the present 
day ; ‘Kal’ hémeera’ Kal’héspeera ‘Good morning’ and ‘ Good evening» 
would hardly have been understood (and if understood resented as an 
insult) by those who lived there two thousand years ago and knew these 
words as ‘ Kalee heeméra and Kalee hespéra.’ 

With the peculiarities that apply to our English accentual rhythm (which 
for all practical purposes is what quantity was at first to the Greeks and 
was always to the Romans) I will not now occupy your time—as it is to 
English accentuation that the article which I presume must be written will 
chiefly apply. 








I remain, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Freperick K, Harrorp. 





NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 
a 
NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 

The “ Organists’ Quarterly Journal” for October of the current year 
contains three pieces of considerable musical interest; of these the first 
place must be given to a “ Preludio e fuga” by G. B. Palleri, a clever and 
effective composition, which presents but moderate difficulties to the 
executant, and which we are informed gained the first prize at the national 
concourse of the Vallotti School in Padua in 1884. Aa “ Allegro Moderato 
in D minor” by R. Ernest Bryson, may also be recommended to organists 
as well laid out for their instrument, full of vigour, and suitable for a 








closing voluntary. The third piece, a “ Scherzo,” by the Rev. A. ¥. 
Stevens, M.A., Mus. Bac., might have been improved by more careful 
editing ; the effect of consecutive augmented fourths, occurring between 
the extreme parts between bars 15 and 16 and elsewhere, could have been 
advantageously avoided by continuing the sequential writing of the treble 
in the harmony. 

“ Twenty-three kyries,” by various composers, edited by Robert Brown- 
Borthwick, may be recommended to the attention of organists and choir. 
masters as a musicianly collection, not the least artistic of which are those 
contributed by the editor. The statement in the preface concerning “ the 
senseless conventionalism of a lengthened pause on the word hearts in the 
final response ” will, doubtless, be questioned, especially as the writer 
adapts the “ conventionalism” with musical advantage in Kyrie No. 14, 
The perpetuation of the false accentuation of “ UPon ” in Kyrie 16, also by 
the editor, is to be deprecated. Apart from these items the book, which is 
of convenient size for choir use, affords pleasing evidence of a desire to 
secure appropriate and impressive expression of the text. A “ Sanctus in 
A” by Sir Geo. Elvey, and another in F by John C. Ward, and an effective 
“ Introit ” by Mr Brown-Borthwick are also included in the volume. 





NOTES. 
———=< 


“On the retirement of the Bishop of St. Albans, which it is anticipated 
will take place at Christmas, the stipend of the office will be reduced by 
£1,200, and it is also probable that Danbury Palace will cease to be the 
episcopal seat. “ 

A series of orchestral services announced to take place at St. George’s 
Chapel, Albemarle-street, on the first Sundays of the next six months was 
inaugurated on Sunday evening last, when, in addition to the usual choral 
service, five numbers from Mozart’s “ Twelfth Mass” were performed ina 
highly creditable manner by a mixed choir of twenty voices, accompanied 
by an orchestra composed of the students of the Royal College under the 
able direction of Mr. Frederic Cliffe. Handel’s Concerto in B flat was also 
very effectively played by Mr. Cliffe and the orchestra as a concluding 
voluntary. 


* * 
* 


The monthly performances of Oratorios under the direction of Mr. 
Henry J. B. Dart are also now resumed at St. John’s Church, Waterloo- 
road. The “Elijah” is announced for next Sunday, the 17th inst., at 
3 p.m., the performance of which, to judge from that of the “ Prodigal Son” 
last month, will be worthy of the great work. 








PROFESSOR VILLIERS STANFORD. 
—T oe 

Charles Villiers Stanford was born September 30, 1852, at Dublin, in 
which city his father, himself a well-known amateur, was examiner in the 
Court of Chancery. His first studies in composition were prosecuted under 
A. O’Leary and Sir Robert Stewart. In 1872, having matriculated at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, as a choral scholar, he was elected conductor 
of the University Musical Society. In 1873 he succeeded Dr. J. L. Hop- 
kins as organist of Trinity College, and a year later graduated at Queens’. 
From 1874 to 1876 he studied with Reinecke at Leipsic and Kiel at 
Berlin. In 1876 he wrote the overture and incidental music for the produc- 
tion of Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary” at the Lyceum, and in 1877 composed 
an overture for the Gloucester Festival of that year. The honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. was conferred on him by the University of 
Oxford in 1883, and in 1885 he succeeded Mr. Goldschmidt as 
conductor of the Bach Choir, and was appointed Professor of 
Music at Cambridge on the death of Sir George Macfarren. Amongst his 
later important works may be mentioned the Elegiac Ode—a noble setting 
of Walt Whitman’s noble hymn in memory of Abraham Lincoln—written 
for the Norwich Festival of 1884; the choral ballad ‘The Revenge,” pro- 
duced at Leeds, 1886; the splendid “ Irish’? Symphony, performed by Dr. 
Richter in 1887; and the incidental music to “ (Edipus Tyrannus,” Cam- 
bridge, 1887. The present year has been unusually fertile, having wit- 
nessed the production of a Symphony in F (Berlin, Jan. 14, and Crystal 
Palace, Feb. 28) ; a Suite for Violin and Orchestra (Berlin, Jan. 14, and the 
Philharmonic Concerts, March 28) ; and the overture, “ Queen of the Seas,” 
in commemoration of the Armada Tercentenary. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
a 


Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ”’ will be performed by the pupils of the 
Royal College, with full orchestra and chorus, a few days before Christmas. 
Brahms’ pianoforte concerto will also be given, and the concert will be 
under the conductorship of Prof. Villiers Stanford. 

On Tuesday last a full meeting of the Building Committee of the College 
was held, the Duke of Westminster in the chair. Considerable progress 
was made with the plans as drawn up by Sir Arthur Blomfield, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be possible to lay the foundation-stone ea,'y in the 
new year. 

On Wednesday a meeting of the Associated Board of the R. A. M. and 
the R. C. M. was held at the Royal Institute. The syllabus was finally 
approved, and will be issued to the public early next week. Sir C. Lister 
Ryan, K.C.B., has been appointed hon. auditor and Mr. George Watson 
secretary. ‘The central office is 52, New Bond-street. 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OILS. 


BY WILFRED PRAEGER. 
——_o———_- 


The seventh exhibition of the above society was thrown open to the public 
on Monday last. It would be pleasant could we congratulate the Institute 
on the best of seven exhibitions, but we fear that the galleries of this year 
are much the same as those of 1888, which in turn differed but little 
from those of earlier years. The reason of this may be found perhaps in 
the fact that the majority of the exhibitors are content with works which 
the gentlest criticism must call mediocre. There appears to be some power 
lying hid somewhere, and, indeed, in a list of 645 pictures it would be 
difficult to find no merit, if only that which must be ascribed to hard work. 
It is in the manner of working that we must look for the fault, for many of 
the pictures show how some power has through lack of an artistic educa- 
tion been narrowed in such a degree that most commonplace results remain 
after much labour. And this lack of education shows not only in the actual 
transferring of the subject from the mind to the canvas but in the very 
conception of the subject. Nowhere do we see this more plainly 
than in those works which art school slang describes as 
“subject pictures.” We will consider the more important of these in 
proof of our assertion. The most striking, because the most pretentious, is 
“The Evening Mist ” (No. 429), by Mr. Solomon. Here we find the subject 
expressed in the figure of a maiden, who rises rigidly from a pool lit by the 
crescent moon, the background being of hazy blue-grey tone, with sugges- 
tions of colour to match the maiden’s hair. Curiously enough the figure is 
divided at the waist by a horizontal line, below which the tones of the 
flesh are cool and greyish, while above they are warm and full of life, as 
though seen in broad daylight. Below this line the damsel is evidently 
connected with evening mist, but for the upper part we are at a loss to 
offer explanation. It is surely difficult to reconcile the warmth of being in 
a nude figure such as that before us, with the chill, weird character which 
belongs to the evening in marshy places. Truly the figure might be meant 
to represent day sinking into an evening mist, but there is nothing in the 
picture which would lead us to find this meaning, or indeed any other 
meaning in particular. A true imagination is unlikely to be at fault in 
such a manner, and we are compelled with regret to believe that the 
work must be the result of thought insufficiently devoted to the 
subject, or the need of something to “send in.” Mr. Kennedy’s 
“Playfellows” (No. 493) represents a girl stooping at the side of 
a bath, and caressing a pet which suspiciously resembles a young 
alligator. The pose of the figure is natural, but so ugly that the 
canvas is robbed of all charm. It is not difficult to place a human 
body, more especially that of a young girl, in such a position that one or 
another of its lines shall be beautiful, yet in the figure to which 
we refer every line is shortened and straightened by attitude of 
the maiden who is made to squat in the foreground. The colour 
mainly depends upon the introduction of a vivid green into her 
silk cap, but the arrangement is poor and cold, even as it is in 
Mr. Weguelin’s “ Narcissa,” who also reclines by a marble bath in 
No. 559, “The Best Trump” (No. 184), by Mr. Millet, is a genre 
work of a type which we know well. A roystering knight of the road, a 
chevalier d’industrie of the Stuart period, is engaged in fleecing a burly but 
harmless-looking young man in a tavern room. The conception is not 
strong ; we find in the action little to rouse our interest, while the picture 











is of so small a size that dependence upon facial expression would be a 
serious blunder. The manner in which the painter has succeeded in 
keeping light on the surroundings is distinctly good, but the finish is so 
conspicuous that we are compelled to pass by the work as wanting 
in thorough artistic knowledge. On consideration it will be ad- 
visable to award the palm to Mr. Stock for his “Ivy Fantasy” 
(No. 417), where we find a youthful maiden’s head peering forth from the 
shadows of a mass of ivy. There is in this work less of convention and 
more artistic feeling than in those referred to above, and it is at least a 
relief to find somewhere an idea not already done to death. Of Mr. Fantin 
Latour’s “ Songe” (No. 512) we can only say that in style it is French, it 
is old, and it is decorative. Mr. Ward’s “ Dolly Varden” (No. 517), which 
hangs below, is, notwithstanding a certain crudeness in the flesh colour, 
a happy notion of a dainty maiden, worked out simply and without much 
detail. Its small size and pleasant breadth of handling are well reconciled. 

Turning to landscape, we find on the whole a larger percentage of fairly 
good work. In many cases, even if imagination or idealism have been 
wanting in the painter, nature in her various moods has been sufficiently 
strong to influence the work in a favourable way. Whether imitation 
without selection can be called good art is still a doubtful question, and 
yet we find in Mr. Hodges’ glimpse of “ Sussex” (No. 6) those qualities of 
light and peacefulness which serve to convey at least the pleasure which 
belongs to memory. In Mr. Lindner’s “ Silent Close of Day’ (No. 10) 
there is more power because there is more room for its employment, 
the stretch of sky and sea suggesting nothing but quiet. “A Steady 
Drizzle ’’ (No. 29), by Norman Garstin, is a clever work, representing the 
aspect of a marine parade on a thoroughly wet day. So thoroughly wet 
and grey is the appearance of the whole scene that we are left wondering 
at the lively action of the sprightly fox terrier, who shares the foreground 
with two children. In No. 88 Mr. Nettleship has succeeded in retaining a 
truly Dutch appearance in a picture showing us “ Dordrecht from Twyn- 
drecht.’”? The working is vigorous and the result satisfactory. Again in 
Nos. 108 and 122, entitled “ Rest” and “ Twilight,” the work of Mr. Lay: 
ton Barnard and Mr. Harrison respectively, we find the charm of seascape 
in lonely hours, to which so many painters succumb that we would advise a 
change in the titles of future pictures devoted to the subject. The two 
works referred to are interesting since both contain some merit,while the con- 
ceptions are marked in their difference, Mr. Barnard’s “ Rest” being dark, 
while Mr. Harrison finds light so pleasant that he carefully keeps this 
quality in his picture. We hada notion that the vulgar ideal of Venice 
was one of mystic character, long lines of palaces bordering canals, 
here sombre, there light; but we are disappointed, for Mr. Oscar 
Wilson gives us, in No. 241, “ Venice,” the picture of a most 
modern lady arrayed in the very vilest of modern colours, an ugly 
mixture of lilac and violet, who monopolises the greater part of the 
scene. The rest is occupied by an awning, a carpet, and a corner of very 
staring palace and blue sky. It is a relief to turn to Mr. Heaton Cooper’s 
evening sketch (No. 296), which is broad, and contains some nice feeling 
for green river banks and an evening sky. “In Dartmouth Harbour— 
Blue and Gold ” we are reminded strongly of Mr. Whistler, not in the title 
alone, but in the work, which resembles in character a sketch of a similar 
scene by the greater hand taken at Valparaiso. Miss Prideaux Brown’s 
sketch “ On the Cornish Coast” (No. 443) is worthy of mention, as it 
betrays a capability for superior work; and Mr. Morris’s “ Cornish Land- 
scape,” although cold in colour, has a sense of lightness and texture to 
recommend it. “In Clovelly” No. 422 also shows some straightforward 
painting, and is a small but comforting work which tells of power in the 
hand of Mr. Bancroft ; while Mr. Buxton’s “ Sunny Corner” (No. 591) should 
be reckoned among the landscapes, which show a desire on the part of the 
painter to do “ good work.” 

The third time round the Gallery convinces us that Mr. Carter’s “ Young 
Composer ” (No. 18) can with justice be mentioned among those pictures 
which must be conceived in the mind before their execution. The work 
is not strong, but is well imagined, and an attempt is made to render the 
conception in a natural manner. We find also that Miss Amina Tayler 
has produced a really excellent little picture in “ Klaas and Trankje,” two 
little women, strongly painted, who are found walking by the canal side in 
a blaze of sunlight. 





Architecture may borrow principles from Nature; but she consults 
Nature for lessons, and not for models.—Quarterly Review, No. CL., p. 338 
(1845). 
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MR. CORNEY GRAIN. 
—_——_~y——-- 
Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, NoveMBER 6, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Fietpmovse,— ; 

When you come up from the country for an afternoon—and 
particularly when you bring Mrs. Fieldmouse with you—I am 
convinced that you now and then devote a portion of that after- 
noon to the entertainment given by Mr. Corney Grain at the St. 
George’s Hall in Langham-place. Knowing your love for the 
drama, I am sure that you would not go to a mere “entertain- 
ment” if there were an afternoon performance at any- theatre 
available: I also know that the same cause would prevent you from 
relishing the harmless necessary “ First Part ’—that is to say the 
little preliminary play which “ the German Reeds” still consider 
necessary ; but yet you do “ go to Corney Grain ” once ina way. 

Do not for a moment think that I blame you. Indeed, until 
yesterday I could not with honesty have criticised your conduct, 
for I had not—as far as I recollect —ever: heard one of Mr. 
Grain’s full-sized monologues, though I had enjoyed a sketch or 
song or two of his at club suppers and the like. 

Nor, having seen the lion in his lair, do I at all regret the sight. 
Much of his fun seemed to me very funny, his observation close 
and accurate, and his songs capital. It is true that he did not 
seem at home in the words of “his part,’ as an actor would éall 
it: his “Second Part” as the German Reeds call it. It was 
almost the first performance of “I’ve taken a House,” his latest 
monologue; and Mr. Grain rambled from room to room witha 
good deal of uncertainty. But this will soon disappear ; the subject 
is a capital one, in the true John Parry vein; and the audience 
certainly enjoyed it immensely. 

“Inthe true John Parry vein,” quoth I; and this was putting 
it mildly. It is astonishing how exactly alike are all these chatty 
entertainments—comic “lecturettes” with songs, one might call 
them—which have flourished now for thirty years at least. Parry, 
George Grossmith, Arthur Cecil, Corney Grain, and Eric Lewis 
and other coming men—it is almost impossible to tell t’other from 
which, except that, while all do the same thing, some do it better 
and some worse. Mr. Corney Grain is certainly among the very 
best of his class; but it is wonderful how many myriad amateurs 
are really excellent replicas of him. 

And capital as his performance was I admit that I found it 
more interesting to watch his audience than to devote myself 
entirely to him: one got at the philosophy of the thing more. (I 
hope Mr. Grain did not notice me, by the bye; I was the intellectual- 
looking gentleman about three rows back on the right.) 

They were a curious audience. It was in the afternoon, and 
they were nearly all ladies: in a long and very full gallery on one 
side there were not a dozen men. A great many of these people 
—perhaps the bulk of the audience—belonged I believe to a very 
different class from yours, my dear sir. You with your keen love 
for every kind of theatre are almost an accidental German 
Reed-er; the Reeder proper is much too proper to go to see a 
play, except under two somewhat arbitrary conditions—that it be 
called a “ first part,” or that it be acted at the Crystal Palace. 

So that the German Reeds—I fear it is a sign of increasing age 
that I cling to the name I knew at the Gallery of Illustration—are 
really the pioneers of the drama, taking it am ong strange peoples. 
It is a worthy work, and I honour them for it. And their public— 


Augustus Harris—their public is large and eminently respectable, 
and worships them. 

Don’t think that Iam talking of the public with that curious 
contempt which most people (taken individually) have for most 
people (taken generally). I quite fail to attain the position of the 
average man who says loftily that “the average man likes that sort 
of thing”—meaning that he does not—or that “ you must do it 
to please the people,” and forgets that he is one of the people, and 
very, very like the others. The tacit assumption of every one you 
talk to that he is above the average would be amusing in its con. 
ceit, were it not qualified by the other assumption that the average 
is a very low one. 

In these matters one has to be guided by one’s own experience ; 
and I am not able to despise “ the average man” or “ the public 
at large.” I have hardly ever met anyone who did not know much 
more of some things and much less of other things than myself; 
wherefore I infer that most people are much nearer to the average 
than most (other) people think. 

This personal statement was necessary before I ventured upon 
the proposition that many people have some or many important 
faculties altogether, or almost altogether, untrained and un. 
developed (though they may have other faculties developed to the 
utmost): that such people are commonly and not unfairly— 
accordingly to the fair play of this world—considered very stupid : 
and that a large class of people who are extremely stupid, in this 
carefully defined sense, go to St. George’s Hall. 

(Also many people who are not stupid go there; also it has 
great advantages—any girl with any governess can go, the per- 
formance is often in the afternoon and never late at night, and it 
is much cheaper than a theatre.) 

Still—and this is the sole point of these lengthy philosophisings 
—Mr. Corney Grain sheds light on the dark corners of many dull 
and tcrpid brains, and wakens for a moment faculties that may 
never quite go to sleep again, that may even by good fortune 
gradually rise into full and active life. He shows many 
humdrum people their own lives as they might see them 
themselves, if they could but for a moment open their eyes. 
He teaches them that there is something amusing, something 
noticeable, something even picturesque, in their ordinary sur- 
roundings. He dramatises things—the neigkbours, the shopmen, 
the very furniture—for good souls to whom the drama isa dead 
word. He is Shakespeare’s missionary, speaking in words of one 
syllable as a missionary to the heathen must; and he teaches in 
the best of all ways, giving an immense enjoyment with his instruc. 
tion. It is good to hear the hearty laughs at his little pranks at 
the piano; it it almost touching to watch the intense interest with 
which his people listen to his description of an untidy old 
woman’s black bag. They realise that a thing they have seen 
every day may be seen with other eyes than theirs—may be noticed, 
may be described, has a life and interest of its own. In 
truth, Mr. Corney Grain, yours is a great work and you do it well. 
It is just that your reward should be an extremely solid one ! 
With which apostrophe to an apostle of culture in partibus 
infidelium—and with the eager assurance that “I didn’t mean 
you or Mrs, Fieldmouse,” 


I rest, dear Sir, your devoted 
Mus 1n URBE. 








The chief function of the poet is to free, to arouse, to dilate the con- 
sciousness of his reader. True to the abiding laws of morality, he is 
often compelled to revolt against the temporary moral conventions of the 
Scribe and Pharisee, for whom the quickening truth has hardened into 
crust of tradition, which impedes all free growth and movement. 
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THE DRAMATISTS. 
pene nee 


XII.—Piavutus.—* AMPHITRYON.”’ 


As the Roman dramatists stole from the Greek so the earlier Frenchmen 
took whatever they thought worth taking from the Romans. It is inte- 
resting to compare the work of Plautus with that of Moliére, who took his 
“ Amphitryon” bodily from the Latin “ Amphitryo;” and, as Moliére is at 
hand for everyone, I will give a brief sketch of the original comedy, which 
is not so accessible. 

Mercury speaks the prologue, a long speech full of clownish fun, in 
which he tells who he is and where—in Thebes, outside the house of 
Amphitryon, the Theban General, now at the war with his troops—and 
that Jupiter (Mercury’s master) has taken the form of Amphitryon, and 
is consoling his wife Alemena for his long absence. The General is 
on his return, and expects to find a little son or daughter awaiting 
him—but he will find twins. However, the immortal parent of one of 
these will see that no harm comes to the deceived Alemena. 

Mercury himself has taken the form of Sosia, a slave of Amphitryon’s, 
that he may go in and out unquestioned. After the prologue the true 
Sosia enters with a lantern, sent on before by the true Amphitryon to 
announce his return. Sosia speaks of the extraordinary length of the 
night—which has been magically prolonged by the will of Jupiter, to extend 
his stay with Alemena. 

Sosia tries to make up an account of the victory won by his master to 
tell Alemena: he had prudently hidden till the fight was over, and saw 
nothing of it. 

Mercury appears (in the form of Sosia, of course), and after a long scene 
of Gilbertian argument thrashes Sosia for pretending to be Sosia, and 
drives him off. 

Then Jupiter (in the form of Amphitryon) takes his farewell of Alemena, 
who gently blames his haste to go—so socn after his return from the war! 
(There is something of Desdemona in this prettily-drawn character of the 
wife, which Moliére, with his poised and elaborate speeches, has entirely 
lost.) But Amphitryon gives her the golden goblet of Pterelas, King 
of the Teleboans, slain by him in his late victory ; and she goes back into 
the house. Then the god causes the long-deferred day to break. 

Amphitryon and Sosia come, the master of course disbelieving the servant’s 
story that “another Sosia”’ is in their house, yet a little puzzled by his 
obstinacy. 

Alemena coming out to them, her husband—who of course expected a 
warm greeting after his long absence—cannot understand her coolness. 
She tells him that he has but just left her. 

Both are amazed; but a proof is suggested—the golden goblet which 
the husband has brought from the war. She produces it, though the seals of 
the casket in which Sosia is carrying it have not been broken. He breaks 
them, and finds it gone. 

But Amphitryon upbraids his wife, and to confute her story promises to 
bring their kinsman Naucrates, who supped with him last night on board 
his ship. So the true husband goes, and promptly the false one returns ; 
his godship is amused, and resolves to carry on the jcke. That his anger 
was merely a joke is the apology he makes to Alemena; and he goes into 
the house with her, sending Sosia to bring Blepharo, the pilot of his— 
that is, of Amphitryon’s—ship. 

Mercury reappears, and goes to the top of the house to amuse himself at 
the expense of the true Amphitryon—whom he sees returning, and to 
whom the false Sosia denies admission and says impertinent things. Indeed, 
pretending to be drunk, he not only declares that Amphitryon is indoors 
with his wife, but deluges the unlucky husband with dirty water and throws 
atileat him. At last he goes “to call his master.” 

Then the true Sosia brings the pilot, and of course gets thrashed for his 
pains; and then at last Jupiter enters and the two Amphitryons are face 
to face. They are exactly alike ; each has a certain scar on his right arm ; 
and the impostor’s knowledge of Amphitryon’s affairs and campaigns not 
only convinces Sosia and Blepharo but almost staggers the man himself. 

The news comes that Alemena is in labour, and Jupiter goes in to her. 
Amphitryon, left alone, is almost mad. There is a peal of supernatural 
thunder, and the unhappy man falls senseless. 

Bromia, a servant maid, appears in terror, and tells her marvellous tale. 
Amid thunder and lightning two children—sons—have been born to 
Alcmena ; and one of these, when two mighty snakes appeared in the room, 

leapt from his cradle and strangled them. (This was of course the “ infant 











Hercules ” of the sculptors.) Then a loud voice proclaimed that Jupiter 
himself, the mighty god, was the father of this Titanic boy. 

This news is, of course, under the circumstances, rather a relief to 
Amphitryon, who, however, determines to consult the prophet Tiresias 
before he in any way commits himself. But Jupiter, appearing in his own 
person up above—presumably among the clouds—confirms the truth of the 
story, and Amphitryon makes the best of it, the irony of the situation not 
being pointed out quite as clearly as it is by the satirical “asides” of the 
Sosia of Moliére’s comedy. 

Then the brief and ironical epilogue, ‘‘ Spectators now, for the sake of 
supreme Jove, give loud applause.”’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——--~< >. 


This month, again, there is a good deal about the theatres in the best 
magazines—as there should be. The fact is that everything connected 
with the stage of our day is becoming literary—except, perhaps, the 
plays. At any rate, educated Londoners talk and write a good deal 
more about the theatre than they did, say a generation ago, though 
perhaps educated country people talk and write of it less. The fact is 
that in the theatre even more than in other matters we are too cen- 
tralised here in England. The uncomfortably large cluster of cities 
which for convenience sake we call London absorbs everything and 
regulates everything. A provincial reputation is worth nothing in 
London, and not much in the provinces. A play has no success in 
the country unless it has had “a London run.” Nor is even a London 
success of any value unless it is a success of London, W.C. You cannot 
earn fame in the E., E.C., S.E., S.W., N., or N.W. districts, nor even in the 
W., unless it be just that eastern extremity which borders on the W.C. and 
contains the Haymarket. P 

* 

These geographical facts have no bearing on the theatrical articles in 
this month’s magazines, but for their own intrinsic value we will let them 
stand. And now we will draw attention to the current “Century,” 
* Murray’s,” “ Fortnightly,” and “ New Review.” In the first Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson, the immortal Rip Van Winkle, writes with rare charm about the 
most charming of subjects—himself. In the second Mrs. Kendal gives us 
a third instalment of her chatty opinions—how delightfully she would 
talk them! One can almost read the stage-directions which would indicate 
the gestures, the eye-play, the expressions of her ever-humorous mouth, to 
accompany these her sayings as she would say them. 

+ % 

In the “New Review ” Mr. John Coleman takes up the task of proving 
that “The Devi Heart” was written before the “Tale of Two Cities ” 
appeared. Very well; why not? Nothing is commoner than your 
literary coincidence. Stories seem to be in the air; nay, even titles come 
into being at about the same time in different brains; and there is no 
need whatever to assume that Charles Dickens was dishonest because 
Watts Phillips was not. ote 

* e 

And Mr. George, Mcore writes about the stage in the “ Fortnightly 
Review.” It is well that Mr. George Moore should write, if no one else 
can be found to represent the schooj of Zola in England ; it is well to hear 
all schools and to weigh their arguments if they are in any degree pon- 
derable ; yet one could wish that the new French School had a stronger 
representative than Mr. George Moore, for few trouble to read him and 
none toanswer ; and Zola deserves more attention than that. 


* * 
* 


It is said that Lady Cadogan, whose interest in the stage is well known, 
is the authoress of a little comedietta, called “ Caught at Last ” now being 
played at the Avenue Theatre, “ in front of ’’-—as the inelegant phrase 
goes—Signor Tito Mattei’s new opera. ‘‘La Prima Donna” seems to be 
doing well in spite of a somewhat crushing notice in “THE MusicaL 
Wortp.” Some operas never know when they are crushed. It has at all 
events the advantage of some very pretty scenery by Mr. Richard Douglass ; 
and Messrs. Oetzmann have provided it with some antique oak furniture, 
noticeably handsome even in these days of handsome stage furniture. 


* * 
* 


At the Globe a new first piece was produced last week, “A Promise” by 
name, and perhaps we may name it promising. It is written by Mr. S. 
Boyle Lawrence, and played somewhat unevenly by Mr. Fuller Mellish 
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(who has a certain power), Mr. Hickman (who has not), the pleasant Miss 
Susie Vaughan, and Miss Harriet Ford, a tragic young American. In 
“Caprice,” which goes far better than at first, Miss Loie Fuller shows 
great intelligence, a great charm, and very considerable power. 


* * 
* 


Of the extraordinary performance of “ Noughtology or Nothing,” at 
St. George’s Hall on Tuesday evening, it is best and kindest n ot to speak. 








CONCERTS. 


———=<————— 
SARASATE CONCERTS. 


The third and last concert of the present series was given on Friday 
evening, when an immense audience took an enthusiastic farewell of the 
great violinist previous to his departure for America. Senor Sarasate’s 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto is so well-known that we need 
only protest once more against the exaggerated and inartistic tempo he 
adopts in the finale. Saint-Saéns’ transcription for Violin and 
Orchestra of the Sarabande from Bach’s third Suite Anglaise 
for Clavecin has been done with more reverence than another 
“arrangement” of the same master on which we commented last week, 
but the practice is a deplorable one, and should be severely discouraged. 
Senor Sarasate’s wonderful art was best shown in Saint Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso for Violin and Orchestra and his own extraordi- 
nary Fantasia on “Carmen.” The former work, so interesting for the 
beauty of its themes, its piquant orchestration, and its skilful writing 
for the solo instrument is exactly suited to the concert-giver’s fascinating 
style, and was evidently played con amore; the Fantasia, though scarcely 
edifying, regarded as a work of art, affords a brilliant opportunity for tech- 
nical display. The orchestral pieces performed by Mr. Cusins’ band were 
Lalo’s picturesque Overture, “ Le Roi d’Ys”’ Liszt’s noisy and ugly Sym- 
phonic Poem “ Hungaria”—one of the mistakes of a great master—indif- 
ferently played, and the Rackéczy March from Berlioz’ “ Faust.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Saturday’s concert included an important novelty in the shape of an 
Overture entitled “ Robert Bruce” by a young and hitherto unknown 
Scotch composer, Mr. F. J. Simpson, Mus. Bac., Oxon. The work in ques- 
tion, though admittedly programme music, is in the orthodox form of a 
concert overture, and is a very successful endeavour to musically illustrate 
the struggles, difficulties, and final triumph of the great Scotch patriot. 
A slow introduction in C minor leads to an Allegro in the same key, 
in which fragments of “ Scots wha hae” are ingeniously interwoven with 
original matter which obviously depicts the din and turmoil of battle. The 
second subject, a softer strain in the relative major,is meant for the song 
of a minstrel heard by the camp-fire and wakening responsive echoes in the 
breast of the hero, sadly thinking of an exiled queen and daughter. After 
an interesting working out section and recapitulation the final victory is 
indicated by “ Scots wha hae,” this time in its entirety triumphantly given 
out in C major. The polyphonic skill and command of orchestral resource 
displayed throughout the work prove amply that Mr. Simpson, 
although the latest, but not the youngest—for we understand that 
he did not enter on the serious study of music until he had 
attained his twentieth year, more than a decade since—of Scotch 
débutants, is by no means the least considerable amongst tkem. 
Mr. Hans Wessely played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in a manner for 
which those unfamiliar with this excellent artist’s performances were 
hardly prepared, a just conception, unerring intonation, and bright and 
pure tone being the distinguishing features of a wholly admirable rendering 
of this hackneyed work. In Wieniawski’s second Polonaise he was no 
less successful. The Symphony was Schumann’s bright and genial work 
in B flat. How it was given under Mr. Manns’ baton it is surely unne- 
cessary to say. A selection from “ Die Meistersinger” was also played, 
and Mrs. Hutchinson gave some vocal selections. 
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POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s concert was noteworthy on account of two particularly 
interesting “ First performances.” The first of these was No. 5,in F major, 
of Cherubini’s six quartets for strings ; a work which, in spite of the seventy- 
five years that were weighing on the composer at the time it was written, 
is full of vigour and freshness. The scherzo, especially the “Trio” section 
is as absolutely new as if it were written yesterday. There are some effects 
which seem never to be copied, and which therefore never lose their fresh. 
ness. The finale is as gay as Haydn, another perennially young 
musician. The performance, by Madame Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti, was irreproachable save for a slight coldness in the 
first movement, which soon disappeared as the work proceeded, 
The other novelty was supplied by the pianist, Madame Haas, and 
proved to be a very fine composition by Alexis Hollinder, a musi- 
cian who is scarcely known in this country—brother, we understand, 
of Madame Haas. The work in question (Op. 37) is called an Introduction 
and Fugue in E flat minor, but the latter movement has more the character 
of a Toccata than a Fugue. The name, however, is of little importance ; 
it is more interesting to state that the work is full of strong energy, just 
the manly, straightforward vigour which gives a composer the power to 
add ma non troppo to his allegros without a fear that they will become 
tedious. Let us hear the work again and often. The other items—sgolos 
by Madame Neruda, Beethoven’s ’cello Sonata in A major, and Mrs. 
Henschel’s songs, accompanied by Mr. Frantzen—do not call for comment. 

On Monday Signor Piatti introduced another excerpt from the set of 
Lessons for Viola d’Amore by Ariosti, already placed under contribution 
last year with such encouraging results. The new example consists of a 
Largo and Allemande, to which Signor Piatti has added a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Both movements are charming—full of stately grace und 
dignity, and in many ways pointing to the possession by their com- 
poser of qualities entitling him to a better fate than that of being 
“snuffed out” by Handel. That all this was revealed during their 
performance by Signor Piatti and Miss Zimmermann need happily 
not be insisted upon here; enough that, clamouring for more, the 
audience were regaled by the great Italian artist with his own 
“Ossian.” Miss Zimmermann’s solos were the Romance in F sharp, 
op. 28, and the Toczata in C, op. 7, of Schumann, the former exquisitely 
rendered, the latter showing irreproachable technique. The inevitable 
encore was conceded, but instead of another of Schumann’s solos, a tran- 
scription of one of the duets, “ Bilder aus Osten,” was given. Surely this 
sort of thing is hardly in keeping at a “ Popular” Concert! The remaining 
instrumental items, consisting of such universal favourites as Mozart’s 
string quartet in A (No. 5) and Schubert’s lovely pianoforte trio in B flat, 
call for no remark beyond the fact that they were in the safe hands of 
Madame Norman Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, and the two artists already 
named. Miss Lena Little and Mr. Max Heinrich sang most delightfully a 
duet by Dvérak and two by Goring Thomas, the fine “ Night Hymn at Sea” 
and a new “ Scéne Villageoise "—a charmingly expressive setting of words 
by Solanges—each of which was accompanied by Mr. Frantzen with his 
usual tact. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The Orchestral Concert given under the direction of Professor Henry 
Holmes at Alexandra House on the 31st ult. drew a crowd of 
listeners even larger than usual, which in view of the interesting scheme 
put forward was not to be wondered at. Brahms’ first Symphony, Bach’s 
Suite (with Forlane) in C, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hebrides ” overture, which 
formed the major part of the programme, were given in a manner which 
reflected much credit upon the young performers. How exacting such 
works are no musician needs telling, but to learn how well, under able 
training, even pupils may be taught to play them, a journey to Kensington 
is necessary. In her performance of St. Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso Miss 
Cecile Elieson displayed unusual taste and feeling, a very sweet if some- 
what thin tone, and confidence enough to carry her more than successfully 
over the technical difficulties of this brilliant show piece. The vocal music 
was restricted to two examples. 

The first, the duet ‘How sweet the Moonlight,” from Sullivan’s “ Kenil- 
worth,” was sung by Miss Susannah Pierce and Mr. Harry Beauchamp 
with intelligence and fervour, though not, on the part of the gentleman, we 
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Webster, the other vocalist of the evening, possesses a mezzo-soprano voice 
of some power, which at present is not sufficiently under control. In con- 
sequence, her singing of Mozart’s aria “Deh! per questo” was forced and 
unequal. When in course of time, experience has come to her aid, Miss 
Webster may be expected to do herself greater justice. The next concert 
will take place on the 14th inst. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CONCERT. 


A chamber concert by the students of this institution was given at St. 
James’s Hall on the afternoon of the 4th inst. The hal! was crowded, pre- 
sumably by relatives and friends of the performers, but it may be doubted 
whether the abilities of the students are exhibited to the best advantage 
in so large a space. We cannot enumerate all the twelve items of the 
programme, but may cordially praise the singing of two of Schumann’s 
songs by Miss Mary Langden, and give a word of encouragement to Miss 
Helen Pettican for her execution of two of Mr. Cowen’s songs. Saint-Siiens’ 
variations for two pianofortes on a theme by Beethoven were well rendered 
by Misses Edith Purvis and Christine Taylor, and a very young pupil, 
Miss Ethel Barns, showed great promise in three studies by Jensen. What 
might have been a very fair rendering of Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor 
by Miss Edith Young, Mr. Gerald Walenn, and Mr. C. H. Allen Gill was 
ruined by the persistent hammering of workmen on the roof. The extraor- 
dinary balance of parts in the choir makes it impossible to criticise the 
choral pieces seriously, and it is not to be wondered at that Sebastian 
Wesley’s fine anthem, ‘Blessed be the God and Father,” and Wal- 
misley’s “ Sweete floweres” were ineffective. In Brahms’ ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
the female chorus hardly attained the required delicacy of render- 
ing, and the composer’s orchestral accompaniment was inadequately re- 
placed by a piano. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


Madame Adelina Patti made the second of her farewell appearances at 
Mr. Kuhe’s concert on Monday evening. The immense hall was even more 
crowded than on the previous occasion, and quite as enthusiastic, Madame 
Patti, though nominally down for three pieces, singing seven times. The 
“ Shadow Song ” from “‘ Dinorah” and the “ Scéne et Légende de La Fille du 
Paria,” from Délibes’ “ Lakmé” were sung as only Madame Patti can sing 
them, and with the customary effect. Other excellent artists lent their 
aid, the most conspicuous successes being made by Madlle. Douilly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel in a delightful duet from Boieldieu’s “ Le Nouveau Seigneur 
de Village,’ Mr. Edward Lloyd in “Come, Margherita,’ from Sullivan’s 
“Martyr of Antioch,” and M. Johannes Wolff by his excellent playing of 
two movements from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and Wieniawski’s 
“Air Russes.” The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Ganz, gave 
Auber’s “ Gustave ” and Mozart’s “ Zauberfléte ” Overtures. 





THE MESSRS. HANN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The first of three concerts of Chamber Music to be given by the Messrs. 
Hann took place at Brixton Hall on the evening of the 6th inst. This 
truly musical family consists of six members, two of whom play the 
violin, two the ’cello, one the viola, and one the piano. They 
thus form a sort of English-Family-Heckmann-Quartett-party. On 
the present occasion they began with Schubert’s great string quintett, of 
which a very fair performance was given, if we make allowance for the 
enormous difficulty of the finale. Mr. Sidney H. Hann played Beethoven’s 
variations in C minor with great brilliancy and clearness. Haydn’s 
popular variations on the so-called Emperor’s Hymn, and Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in C minor, the admirable rendering of which was loudly applauded, 
filled the second part of the programme. Mme. Hope Glenn sang songs by 
Handel, Lassen, and Schumann, and as an encore “ Logie o’Buchan.” The 
hall was very well filled, and the audience showed every mark of their 
warm approval. At the next concert on the 27th, Mr. Gerard Cobb’s new 
Quintett in C major is to be played. 





BRIXTON HALL. 


Miss Annie Wilson’s annual concert took place here on Tuesday evening, 
when an interesting programme was provided. The bénéficiaire contributed 
Allitsen’s “Unto Thy Heart” and F. L. Moir’s “Golden Harvest” with 
good effect, and assistance was also given by Master Charles Steward, Miss 
Alice E. Cole, and Mr. Musgrove Tufnail. 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—— 

The first meeting of the sixteenth session of this society was held on 
Monday afternoon last at 27, Harley-street, when a paper was read by the 
honorary secretary, Mr. F. Davenport, from the Rev. W. J. Habens, B.A., 
at present in New Zealand, on the “ Musical Scale.” After commenting on 
the importance of the prime numbers 2, 3, and 5 in the ratios of vibrations 
of the various intervals,Mr. Habens proceeded to build up a mathemati- 
cally perfect octave, that is, with the thirds, fourths, and fifths perfect, and 
the second, sixth, and seventh note of each key in their scientifically just 
position, the result showing the necessity of fifty-two notes in the octave, 
which for practical purposes might be reduced to thirty-five. The 
inaccuracies of equal temperament were clearly shown by diagrams dis- 
tributed amongst the audience, in which the three forms of each note, 
grave, middle, and acute, with their derivations, were given. The paper, 
which was of a very exhaustive character, will forma valuable addition to 
the yearly volume of proceedings as a work of reference, although it must 
be admitted such researches are of little practical use to the creative musi- 
In the subsequent discussion Mr. Herbert gave a most interesting 
account of the introduction of equal temperament into this country and of 
the opposition he encountered when in 1852 he kad his church organ altered 
to this temperament. Mr. Herbert also described the quarter tones, so 
called, at one time existent in the Temple organ, and gave some valuable 
hints on the maintenance of vocal pitch in choirs. 


cian. 











PROVINCIAL. 
—— 


Bristot.—T wo successful intermediate concerts were given by the Bristol 
Musical Festival Society on Friday and Saturday of last week. At the 
first concert Mendelssohn’s music to “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was 
done in its entirety, and well done too, by the lady members of the choir and 
the band of Sir Charles Hallé, who conducted. Miss Marie Gane and Mrs. 
Probert-Goodwin, members of the choir, were the soloists in the work, and 
discharged their duties with much ability. The only item in which all the 
voices of the choir were united was Leslie’s beautiful unaccompanied part- 
song, “ The Lullaby of Life.” Mr. D. W. Rootham, chorus-master, conducted. 
The singing of the choir in this lovely composition was admirable in tone, 
phrasing, articulation, and shading. The chief vocalists were Miss Macintyre, 
Miss Damian, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, a rising young tenor, and Mr. 
George Henschel. Nearly all the vocal pieces were familiar ones from 
Italian operas, and they were all well sung and cordially received. Sir 
Charles Hallé’s band played overtures and Grieg’s “‘ The Wounded Heart ” 
and “ Spring Time.” On Saturday “Mors et Vita’’ was presented for the 
first time in Bristol, the English version of the Latin text being used, the 
title also being altered to “ Death and Life.” Gounod’s trilogy was well per- 
formed with but a few blemishes. The vocalists were Mme. Nordica, who 
sang her part in English for the first time, and made her first acquaintance 
with the Bristol musical public, Mme. Enriquez, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. 
George Henschel. The principal artists discharged their duties admirably, 
although they were occasionally overweighted by the band ; the singing of 
the choir was excellent, and the band on the whole played with commend- 
able precision. The work was received with mingled feelings by the vast 
audience, many being deeply impressed by the masterly conception of the 
French master and the deep religious fervour that pervades it; while on 
the other hand a large section found it too heavy and the great length of 
the first section somewhat wearisome. 

MANcuHEsTER.—An exceptionally large audience assembled on the 31st 
ult., when Sir Charles Hallé gave the inaugural concert of his thirty-second 
season. No orchestral novelties were introduced, but their absence was 
amply compensated for by an excellent performance of Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony and Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” Suite. “The Dance in the Hall of 
the Mountain King” created a great impression as usual, and was re- 
peated. Médille. Trebelli sang Rossini’s “Sombre forét,” Auber’s air with 
variations from the “Crown Diamonds,” and Bishop’s somewhat hack- 
neyed “ Bid me discourse.” Senor Sarasate made his first appearance at 
these concerts with Raff’s “ La Fée d’Amour ” and his own “ La Muineira.” 
Both pieces served admirably to display the performer at his best, and were 
received with great enthusiasm. Handel’s “Theodora ” will be given for 
the first time at the next concert. 

Gutascow, Nov. 5.—On the evenings of the 28th and 29th ult. the City 
Hall was crowded to excess by thoroughly enthusiastic and appreciative 
audiences, the occasion being two farewell concerts given by Mdlle. Nikita 
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before her departure on a tour through Europe. On each occasion she was 
received with the greatest cordiality, and her various numbers served 
admirably to show the versatility of her powers. On the 31st ult. Madame 
Patti appeared in St. Andrew’s Hall in company with several distinguished 
artists, including Madame Patey, Messrs. Durward Lely and Barrington Foote, 
and Mdlle. Marianne Eissler (violin). Madame Pattichoseas her solos the aria 
and rondo from “ Sonnambula,” “ Ah ! non credea” and “Ah! non giunge,” 
and Gounod’s first ‘Ave Maria,” the violin obbligato being admirably 
played by Malle. Eissler, besides joining Mme. Patey in the duet ‘Quis 
Est Homo” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.’ Last night Madame Georgina 
Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty were the chief attractions. Madame Burns 
sang charmingly the Jewel Song from “ Faust’? (Gounod), “ A Summer 
Shower” (Marzials), and “Scenes that are brightest,” (Wallace). 
All her songs were encored. Mr. Leslie Crotty was in excellent voice, 
and gave acapital rendering of “ A Father’s Love ” from “ Lurline.” 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.’ 
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PROFESSOR C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
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